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xevicw of Pew Books. 
Fe el el 

nisofa Traveller, By Georrrey Cray- 
ox, Gent. 2 vols. Bvo. pp. 768. Lon- 
dou, 1824. ; 
y,suuxcron InvinG is, lize Lord Byron 
wd Sir Walter Scott, an author whose 
suks we take up with a feeling of antici- 
pated admiration rather than of criticism; 
wi, perhaps, of the three, Mr. Irving the 
ast frequently disappoints us. “The rea- 
ya is, probably, that, although he has not 
ie hereditary fortune of the one, or the ac- 
ied thousands of the other, he is less 
mbitious of deluging the world with his 
productions, and takes more pains in ma- 
wing them, Byron wrote from impulse 
ad feeling, careless sometimes of kis repu- 


ation, though the worst of Ais productions | 


(mong which we have reason to belicve 
gine eight or ten cantos of Don Juan ouglit 
mito he classed) display a vigour of intel- 
ket,an Originality of thought, and an in- 
luseness of tecling, which stamp him a 
pet of the highest order. Scott seems to 
mite by the rood; he determines on inflict- 
ug six volumes per annum on every circu- 
bung brary in the kingdom, and as many 
bis Majesty’s liege subjects as may have 
lee guineas which they are ready to spend 
nnovels and romances,—hence many of his 
ter works are slovenly, and do no credit 
0 the author of Waverly, Mr. Irving, as 
whave said, is more careless of his pocket, 


we staal 
wt much more considerate of his repu- | 


fer ! 
ation and he not only allows a reasonable 


jause between the publication of bis works, | 


but taleac ¢: . , 
HK tawes Um to do Justice to iis Own tit- 
ents, Which Seott do 
at all times, 

ae , 
The Tales of a 


vell.t,,] 
“htald narrative 


esnot, nor did Byron 
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| Sad Ske 
Rseinbling Bracebridve 
© sxetch Book, though 
“UTCA rewind ¢ 
While ¢ 


Teer 


ifatl ore than 
the first volume 
, the ieader of the latter, 
Ne latter parc of the second volume 
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oy OF New York, by the same author. 
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yn 7? 8h he wrote to beer), 
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‘ Ve yw 
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“ent, 


vrh out every source of amrse- 


Mt stril ¢ ‘how the sound of every clock future notice, we hasten to give sa1.eo° the 
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he Pp» 
(u€ Prussian drum, as it: sum- 
SUTison to parade; or at what 


are a series of 





: 
hour to expect the distant sound of the Aus- 


trian military band, All these have grown 
wearisome to me; and even the well-known 
step of my doctor, as he slowly paces the 
corridor, with healing in the creak of his 
shoes, no tongcr affords an agreeable inter- 
ruption to the monotony of my apartment.’ 

Ile therefore determines to write a book, 
and the idea having occurred, the tas was 
not difticult :— 

‘The writing of a book was considered, 
in old times, as an enterprise of toil and dif- 
ficulty, insomuch that the must trifling lacu- 
bration was denominated a ‘* work,” and 
the world talked with awe and reverence of 
the labours of the learned.’’ These mat- 
ters are better understood now-a-days. 
Thanks to the improvements in all kind of 
manufactures, the art of book-making has 
been made faniliar to the meanest capacity 
Every body is an author. ‘The serblling 
ofa quarto is the mere pastime of the idle ; 
the young gentleman throws off his brace of 


| duodecimos in the intervals of the sporting 
season, andthe young lady produces her set 


of volumes with the saime facility that her 
great grand-mother worked a set of chair- 
bottoms.’ 

The tales are many of them founded on 
factss; and the author playfully tells the 
reader, that, if they may not possess the 
power of amusement which.the tales told 
by many of his contemporarics possess, vet 
he values himself on the sound moral whieh 
each of them contains. fle adds, that the 
moral is often kept out of stght, and dis- 
guised * as much as possible hy sweets and 
spices, so that, while the simple reader is 


listening with open mouth to a ghost or a 


. ° » 9h 
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Each part consists of several dis- 


Janet 
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tinct tales, written with that smmart- 
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Cit 


ness, and disulaying thatintimate knowledge 


| of the 


; fdas author. 


yes ae 
‘include 


| persons; some are of a serious, and ot 


human character, which distiigutsh 
There is a sort of concunuitys 
setween the tales, of which 
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other stor 
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‘A Liter® y Dinner.—A few days after 
this conversation with Mr. Buckthorne, he 
called upon me, and took me with hin to a 
regular literary dinner. It was given by a 
great bookseller, or, rather, a company of 
booksellers, whose firm surpassed in Fength 
that of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. 

‘TI was surprised to find between twenty 
and thirty guests assembled, most of whom 
I had never seen before.” Mr. Buckthorne 
explained this to me, by informing me that 
this was a business dinner, or kind of field- 
day, which the house gave about twice a 
year to its authors.’ It is true they did oc- 
casionally give snug dinners to three or four 
literary men ata time; but then these were 
venerally select authors, favourites of the 
public, such as had arrived at their sixth or 
seventh. editions. ‘* There are,” said he, 
“ certain geographical boundaries in the land 
of literature, and you may judge tolerably 
well of an author’s popularity by the wine 
his bookseller gives him. An author crosses 
the port line about the tlird edition, and 
vets into claret; and wheu he has reached 
the sixth or seventh, he may revel in cham- 
pagne and burgendy.”’ 

*“ And pray,” said I, “ how far may these 
gentlemen have reached that I see around 
me; are any of these claret drinkers ?” 

‘« Not exactly, not exactly. You find 
at these great dinners the common steady 
run of authors, one, two edition men; or if 
any others are invited, they are aware that 
it is a kind of republican meeting.—You 

derstand me—a meeting of the republic 
of letters; and that-they must expect no- 
thing hut plain substantial fare.” 

‘These hints enabled me to comprehend 
more fully the arrangement of the table. 
Pie two ends were occupied by two purt- 
ners of the house; and the host seemed to 
have adopted Addison’s idea as to the lite- 
rary precedence of his gucsts. A popul: r 
poet had the postot honour; opposite to 
whom was a hot-pressed travelier in quarto, 
with plates. A grave-looking antiquanan, 
who had produced several solid works, that 
were much quoted and little read, was treat- 
ed with great respect, aud seated next to a 
neat dressy gentleman in black, who had 


' written a thin, genteel, hot-pressed octavo, 


+5 th, tare re lated hy the 


_—-- — 


on political economy, that was getting Into 
fashion. Several three volume duodecime 
fuir currency, were placed about 
the centre of the table; while the lower end 
was taken up with small peets, translators, 

' a7 ' ' ‘ 


nen, of 


and authors, who had rot as vet risen into 
latat bi ti Pid V 

‘The ¢ versatiog Guring dinner was by 
fyte tl) ris; Hreabin® out bere and chere 
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in various parts of the table in small flashes, 
and ending in smoke. The poet, who had 
the coniidence of a man on good terms with 
the world, and independent of his bookse!- 
ler, was very gay and brilliant, and said 
many clever things which set the partner 
next him in a roar, and delighted all the 
company. The other partner, however, 
maintained his sedateness, and kept carving 
on, with the air of a thorough man of busi- 
ness, intent upon the occupation of the mo- 
ment. His gravity was explained tome by 
my friend Buckthorne. He mformed me 
that the concerns of the house were admi- 
rably distributed among the _ partners. 
**'Ti.us, for instance,” said he, “the grave 
gentleman is the carving partner, who at- 
tends to the joints; and the other is the 
laughing partner, who attends to the jokes.” 

‘The general conversation was chiefly 
carried on at the upper end of the table, as 
the authors there seemed to possess the 
greatest courage of the tongue. As to the 
crew at the lower end, if they did not make 
mach figure in talking, they did in eating, 
Never was there a more determined, inve- 
tcrate, thorouglily-sustained attack on the 
trencher than by this phalanx of inastica- 
tors. When the cloth was removed, and 
the wine began to circulate, they grew very 
merry and jocose among themselves, Their 
jokes, however, if by chance any of them 
reached the upper end of the table, seldom 
produced much effect. Even the laughing 
partner did not seem to think it necessary 
tv honour them with a smile, which my 
neighbour Buckthorne accounted for, by in- 
forming me that there was a certain devree 
of popularity to be obtaimed before a book- 
scller could afford to laugh at an author's 
yokes. 

‘Among this crew of questionable gen- 
lemcn thus seated below the salt, my eye 
singled out one in particular. He was ra- 
ther shabbily dressed; though he had evi- 
cently made the most of a rusty black coat, 
and wore his shirt frill plaited and puited 
out voluminously at the bosom. 








His face | 


© ° . ' 
was dusky, but florid, perhaps a little too | 


florid, particularly about the nose; though 
ihe rosy hue gave the greater lustre to a 
twinkling black eye. He had 
look of a boon companion, with that dash of 


a little the | 


ihe poor devil in it which gives an inex-- 


! 
pressibly mellow tone to a man’s humour, 
E had seldom seen a face of richer promise ; 
but never was promise so il kept. 


Lle said | 


nothing, ate and drank with the keen appe- | 


tite of a garreteer, and scarcely stopped to 
laugh, eveu at the good jokes trom the up- 
per end of the table. [ inquired who he 
was. Buckthorne looked at him attentive- 


ly: “Gad,’’ said he, “I have seen that face | 


lle 


I sup- 


before, but where I cannot recollect. 
cannot be an author of any note. 


pose some writer of sermons, or grinder of | 


foreign travels,” 
* After dinner we retired to another room 


to take tea and coffee, where we were rei- 
forced by a cloud of inferior guests,—au- | 


thors of sinall volumes in boards, and pam- 
plilets sutched in blue paper. These had 
not as yet arrived to the importance ct a 
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dinner ipvitation, but were invited occa- | took place between two y 


sionally to pass the evening * ina friendly 
way.” They were very respectful to the 
partners, and, indeed, seemed to stand a 
little in awe of them; but they paid devot- 
ed court to the lady of the house, and were 
extravagantly fond of the cinfdren. Some 
few, who did not feel confidence enough to 
make such advances, stood shily off in cor- 
ners, talking to one another; or turned over 
the portfolios of prints, which they had not 
seen above five thousand times, or moused 
over the music on the forte-piano. 

‘ The poet and the thin octavo gentleman 
were the persons most current and at their 
ase in the drawing-room, being men evi- 
dently of circulation inthe westend. ‘They 
got on each side of the lady of the house, 
and paid ber a thousand compliments and 
civilities, at some of which I thought she 
would have expired with delight. Every 


thing they said and did had the odour of 


fashionable lite. I looked round in vain 
for the poor devil author in the rusty black 
coat ; he bad disappeared immediately after 
leaving the table, having a dread, no doubt, 
of the glaring light of a diawing-rooim. 
Finding nothing further to interest my at- 
tention, I took my departure soon atter 
coffee had been served, leaving the poet, and 
the thin, gentecl, hot-pressed, octavo gen- 
tleman, masters of the tield.’ 

We have more than once compared Mr. 
Irving to Goldsmith, whom he more closely 
resembies than any author of the day. In 
one of his tales, The Club of Queer Fel- 
lows, he accompanies a friend to Green Ar- 
bour Court, where Goldsmith wrote the 
Vicar of Waketield; and this wretched nook 
will gain new celebrity by the notice he 
gives of it :— 

‘A few mornings afterwards he called 
upon me, and we set forth on our expedi- 
tion. Tieled me through a variety of sin- 
gular alleys, and courts, and blind passages; 
for he appeared to be perfectly versed in all 
the intricate geography of the metropolis. 
At length we came out upon Fleet Market, 
and, traversing it, turned up a narrow street 
to the bottom of a long step tlight of stone 
steps, called Break-neck Stairs. These, he 
told me, led up to the Green Arbour Court, 
and that down them poor Goldsmith might 
many a time have risked his nech. 





lrag 
puted right to a washtub, and ent ds 
the whole community was in a ate 
Heads in mob-caps Popped ‘a nba, 
window, and such a clamour ofan Cvery 
sued, that 1 was fain to stop my an % - 
amazon took part with one or ‘other pr, 
disputants, and brandished her men dae 
ping with soap-suds, and fired away > 
her window as trom the embrazure fate 
tress ; while the swarms of children - ws 
and cradled in every procreant deine 
oa was . : rol 
this hive, waking with the NOise, set p 
their shrill pipes to swell the peneral 
concert. 

* Poor Goldsmith ! what a time must he 
have had of it, with his quiet disposition agg 
nervous habits, penned up in this dep of 
noise and valgarity. How Strange the 
while every sight and sound was suffciey 
to embitter the heart, and fill it with misay. 
throphy, his pen should be dropping the 
honey of Hybla, Yet it is more than pro 
bable that he drew many of his inimitabje 
pictures of low life from the scenes which 
surrounded him in this abode. The circum. 
stance of Mrs, Tibbs being obliged to was) 
her busband’s two shirts ina neighbour's 
house, who refused to lend her a washtub, 
may have been no sport of faney, bata fact 
passing under his own eye. His landlady 
may have sat for the picture, and Bea 
Tibbs’ scanty wardrobe have been a fac 
simile of his own.’ 

We suspect, however, that in Goldsmith's 
day, Green Arbour Court was imuch more 
respectably inhabited than at present. Our 
next sketch (for the first volume consists re 
ther of sketches than tales) is of a literary 
character, and is entitled— 

‘ Notoriety— When we had emerged 
from the literary nest of honest Dribble, 
and had passed safely through the dangers 
of Break-neck Stairs, and the labyrinths o! 
Fleet Market, Buckthorne indulged in many 
comments upon the peep into literary lite 
which he had furnished me. ae 

‘T expressed my surprise at finding Its 
different a world from what [had imagined. 
66 It 1S alwavs sy? said he, 6 with strangers 


: : = lac 
The land of hterature is afaimy land toll _ 


When | 


we entered the court, [ could not but smile | 


to think in what out-of-the-way corners ge- 
nius produces her bantlings! And the 


muses, those capricious dames, who, for- | 
svoth, so often refuse to visit palaces, and | 


denya single smile to votaries in splendid 
studies and gilded drawing-rooms — what 


holes and burrows will they frequent, to la- | 


vish their favours on some ragged disciple ! | 


‘This Green Arbour Court 1 found to bea 


the very intestines of which secmed turned 


inside out, to judge from the old garments | 


and trippery that fluttered from every win- 
dow. It appeared to be a region of wash- 
erwomen, and lines were stretched about 
the little square, on which clothes were 
dangling to dry. 

‘Just as we entered the square, a scuttle 


, fling re 
‘mousing owl; a mere grounding: pen 

should have quite a different strain 110! 
n we see 


small square, of tall and miserable houses, | fasion, like swallows in the blue 


un 


who view it from a distance; hut, like a 
other landscapes, the charm fades On ' 
nearer approach, and the thorns anc brut 
become visible. The republic of letters 5 
the most factious and discordant of all re 
publics, ancient or modern.” 

‘6 Yet,” said I, smiling, “ you ™ 
not have me take honest Dribbles ri 
rience as a view of the land. He is 'y 


WU sid 


one of those fortunate authors whot 


; rar hts 0! 
sporting about the empyreal heights | 


sky of 


summer’s day.” . «6 byt 
‘ “Perhaps, we might,” replied he, as 
I doubt it. I doubt whether, 1 a0} ‘td 
even of the most successful, were ° th 
his actual feelings, you would not ag 
truth of friend Dribble’s philosophy» bod 
respect to reputation. One you “rile some 
carrying a gay face to the world, whit © 
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are not much better off, being inces- | 
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-'ghatever may be his feclings, when 
ve an author is launched into notoriety, 
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with a fat st ory. 


ise: 


IVE ry, I 
yi themselves 


One of the pongent tales in the volume is 
entilled the Painter’s Adventure, 
most entirely, the per an suys, taken from 
narrative im manuscript. It 
includes several stories, one of which we se- 
character from 


and is al- 


erent 


icts:—— 


extri 


‘Slory of the Young Rodber.—T was born 


atthe litle town of Frosinone, which fies 
‘at the skirts of the Abruzzi. My father 
had made a little property in trade, and 
' gave me some educ cation: as he inte: de d 


of | 


| alinost entirely 


ine for the pect but [ had kept gay 
company too much to relish the _ SO 
[ grew up a loiterer about the place. I 
was a heedless fellow, a little qui irrelsome 
on occasion, but goed-humoured tn the 
main! so | made my way very well for a 
(in until | fell in love. There lived in 
our town a surveyor or Jai oth alliff of the 
prince’s, who had a young daughter, a 
beautiful girl of sixtcea: a was * looked 
upon as something better than the com- 
mon rua of cur townsfolk, and was kept 
home. [saw her occa- 
love with 


) > 
1e, 


sionally, and becan 





ne madly in 
her—she looked so fresh and tender, an] 
so ditierent from the sun-burnt females to 
Which f{ had been accustomed. 
‘As my father kept me in money, I al- 
Ways dressed ' well , and took ail Opportu- 
nities of showing mysclf off to advantage 


little beauty. L used to 
} 
i 


as [ could playa 


inthe eves of the 


——$——— - 
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} . re . . . ath »wrre ; 
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’ ." ‘ 1 — : tha I 
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iH ] j ’ ) | > 4 | 
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to th 
church 


[ ob- 


to 


hot words passed betw veen Us, wh 
drew my stiletto and stabbed him 
heart. {£ fled to a neighbouring 
for refuge, and with a little money 
tained absolution, but I did not dare 
venture from my asylum. 

‘At that time our captain was forming 


his troop . He 


hood; and, hearing of my situation, 


had kno ath mine from boy- 
came 


tome In secret, and made such offers, 
ihat I agreed to enrol myself among his 
followers. Indeed, | had more than once 


thought of taking 'to this mode of 
having known 
mountains, 
ney freely an 
town. 
one 
of meeting, took the oaths 
and became one of the troop. 
for some 
mountains, 
of life hit 
diverted my 


ongst us you 


"Ss 


prescri 


We 


my fancy wonderfully, 


thoughts. 


lif 


[@, 


several brave fellows of the 
who used to ye their mo- 
esters of the 
I nceubdinaly eft my asylum late 
nights repaire d to the appointed place 


ibed, 


> were 
time in a distant part of the 
and our wild adventurous kind 


and 


At length they 


returned with all their violence to the re- 


collection of Rosetta: the 
which L often found myself gave 
to brood over her image; at nd; 

kept watch at night over our 


solitude 
ie time 

as { have 
sleeping 


in 


camp in the mount: ains, my feelings have 


been roused almost toa fever. 


‘At length we shifted our ground, and 
determined to make a descent upon the 


road between Terracina and Naples. 
the course of our 


[in 


expedition we passed a 


de ly or two in the woody mountains which 


rise above Mrosino 1e. 


T cannot tell yo 


yu 


iow [ felt when 7 caine down upon ‘the 


place 
Ros: 


tta. I cde 


view with hers—but to what pr Irpose? 


could 
home, ai id acct UMN pany ne mn n 
ous life among the mountains. 
heen bye ought up too tenderly for that 


not expect that she would quit he 


a 
‘- 
-= ¢ 
~ 
N 
~ 


: 


5 and di stinguishe d the inaililed e of f 
‘termined to have an inter- 


[ 


taal 


Yee" 


when | looked upon the women who were 


associated with 


Ssoine of our 
could not , ve ht 


Ly rne the thoughts o 


troop, 


[ 


t hae 


being their companion. All return to my 
lormer Vif was likewise hopeless, for a 
price was set upon my head. Still I de- 
termined to see her: the very hazard ai 
fruitlessness of the thing made me furtox 
lo accomp plish it. 

‘itis ut three weeks since { ~ ° 
suaded our « ‘captal n to draw down to ¢ 
vicinity of Frosinone, in hopes of entra; 
ping some of its principal inhab - 
nd compelling them to a rauson 2 
were lying tn ainbush towar Is "# 
not far from the vine \ rd of Rose ta- 
h | stole quietly from my Da- 
, and drew. near to reconn t! 
pt of her frequent walks. How my 

Lie | ut when an Ons the Vine i t ‘ 
the gleaming of a white dress I ! t 
must be Rosetta’s: it being rare for ans 
female Oo the place to dress in wiiite i 

reuly and without noise, ustil 
pie the in ; | stood > Ae y 
before her, She uttered a plerciig C 
I seized | ny arn D V 
blll Upon mouth, uid ¢ 5 
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to be silent. 
of my passion; offered to renounce my 
mode of life ; to put my fate in her hands, 
to fly with her where we might live in 
safety together. All that I could say or 
do would not pacify her. Instead of love, 
horror and affright seemed to have taken 
possession of her breast. She struggied 
partly from my grasp, and filled the air 
with ber cries. 

‘In an instant the captain and the rest 
of my companions were around us. I 
would have given any thing at that mo- 
ment had she been safe out of our hands, 
and in her father’s house. It was too late. 
‘The captain pronounced her a prize, and 
ordered that she should be borne to the 
mountains. I represeuted to him that she 
Was my prize ; that Lhad a previous claim 
to her, and I mentioned my formerattach- 
ment. He sneered bitterly in reply ; ob- 
served that brigands had no business with 
village intrigues, and that, according to 
the laws of the troop, all spoils of the 
kind were determined by lot. Love and 
jealousy were raging in my heart, but] 
had to choose between obedience and 
death. I surrendered her to the captain, 
and we made for the mountains. 

‘She was overcome by affright, and her 
steps were so feeble and faltering that ité 
Was necessary to support her. I could 
not endure the idea that my comrades 
should touch her, and assuming a forced 
tranquillity, begged that she might be 
confided to me, as one to whom she was 
more accustomed. ‘The captain regarved 
me, for a moment, with a searching look, 
but I bore it without flinching, and he 
consented. i took herin my arms, she 
was almost senseless. [ler head rested 
on my shoulder; I felt her breath on my 
face, and it seemed to fan the flame 
which devoured me. Oh God! to have 
this glowing treasure in my arms, and yet 
to think it was not mine! 

‘We arrived at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Tascended it with difficulty, parti- 
cularly where the woods were thick, but 
I would not relinguish my delicious bur- 
then. I reflected with rage, however, that 
I imustsoon do so. ‘The thoughts that so 
delicate a creature must be abandoned to 
my rude companions maddened me. 1 
felt tempted, the stiletto in my hand, to 
cut my way through them all, and bear 
her off in triumph. I scarcely conceived 
the idea, before I saw its rashness; but 
iny brain was fevered with the thought 
that any but myself should enjoy her 
charms, I endeavoured to outstrip my 
sompanions by the quickness of my move- 
vents, and to get a little distance a-head, 
a case any favourable opportunity of es- 

ape should present. Vein etfort! The 
vice of the captain suddenly ordered a 
dt. Itiembled, but had to obey. The 
or girl partiy opended a Janguid eye, 
..t was without strength or motion. 

lid her upon the grass. ‘The captain 
carted on me a terrible look of suspicion, 
. ordered me to scour the woods with 


Aiy Companions in search of some shep-' 


| poured out all the frenzy | 


— 


| 











herd, who might be sent to her father’s to 
demand a ransom. 

‘I saw at once the peril. To re.ist 
with violence was certain death, but to 
leave her alone, in the power of the 
captain! I spoke out then with a fervour, 
inspired by my passion and my despair. 
I reminded the captain that 1 was the 
first to seize her; that she was my prize, 
and that my previous attachment for her 
ought to make her sacred among my 
companions. I insisted, therefore, that he 
should pledge me his word to respect her, 
otherwise | should refuse obedience to his 
orders. His only reply was to cock his car- 
bine, and at the signal my comrades did the 
same. ‘They laughed with cruelty at my 
impotent rage. What could L do? I felt 
the madness of resistance. I was menaced 
on all hands, and my companions obliged 
ine to follow them. She remained alone 
with the chief—yes, alune—and almost 
lifeless !— 

‘ Here the robber paused in his recital, 
overpowered by his emotions. Great 
drops of sweat stood on his forehead 3 he 
panted rather than breathed; his brawny 
bosom rose and fell like the waves of a 
troubled sea. When he had become a 
little calm, he continued his recital. 

‘Iwas not long in finding a shepherd, 
said he. I ran with the rapidity of a 
deer, eager, if possible, to get back before 
what [ dreaded might take place. [ had 
leit my companions far behind, and [ re- 


joined them before they had reached one 


half the distance I had made. [hurried 
them back to the place where we had left 
the captain. As we approached I beheld 
him seated by the side of Rosetta. His 
triumphant look, and the desolate condi- 
tion of the unfortunate girl, Icft:me no 
doubt of her fate. Iknow not how I re- 
strained iny fury. 

‘It was with extreme difficulty and by 
guiding her hand that she was made to 
trace a few characters, requesting her 
father to send three hundred qollars as her 
ransom. ‘The letter was despatched by 
the shepherd. When he was gone, the 
chief turned sternly to me: ‘* You have 
set an example,” said he, ‘fof mutiny and 
self-will, which, if indulged, would be 
ruinous to the troop. Had I treated you 
as our laws require, this bullet would have 
been driven through your brain. But you 
are an old friend; [have borne patiently 
with your fury and your folly. I have 
even protected you from a foolish pas- 
sion that would have unmanned you. As 
to this girl, the laws of our association 
must have their course.” So saying, he 
gave hiscomnfands: lots were drawn, and 
the helpless girl was abandoned to the 
troop. 

‘Hlere the robber paused again, pant- 
ing with fury, and it was some moments 
before he could resume his story, 

‘Hell, said he, was raging in my heart. 
1 beheld the impossibility of avenging my- 
self; and I felt that, according to the ar- 
ticles in which we stood bound to one 
another, the captain was inthe right. I 


a 
rushed with frenzy from the ane 
threw myself upon the earth + t¢ | 
grass with my hands, and beat mbt 
and gnashed my teeth in avony Y 
When at length | returned, bee’ 
wretched victiin, pale, dishey rc the 
dress torn and disordered. 
of pity, for a moment, 
fiercer feelings. I bore her to the fo i 
tree,and leaned her gently against it | 
inv gourd, which was filled with w: 
and applying it to her lips, ende Rn 
to make her swallow a little, To 
condition was she reduced! she, , 
had onceseen the pride of Frosinone: w} 
but a short time before, I had behel 
sporting in her father’s vineyard, so fre, 
and beautiful, and happy! Her tek 
were clenched 5 her eyes fixed op the 
ground ; her form without motion, and i 
a state of absolute insensibility, I hee 
over her in an agony of recollection at al 
that she had been, and of anguish at why 
I now beheld her. I darted round a look 
of horror at my companions, who seeme; 
like so many fiends exulting in the doyp. 
fall of an angel; and I felt a horror at jpy. 
self for being their accomplice. ’ 

‘The captain, always suspicious, saw, 
with his usual penetration, what was pas. 
ing within me, and ordered me to go up 
the ridge of the woods, to keep a look ou 
over the neighbourhood, and await the 
return of the shepherd. I obeyed, of 
course, stifling the fury that raged within 
ine, though | felt, for the moment, that je 
was my most deadly foe. 

‘On my way, however, a ray of reflec. 
tion came across my mind. i perceive! 
that the captain was but followiag, wi 


a(] 


AV Oured 
What 
vhom | 


strictness, the terribie jaws to wiic 
we had sworn fidetity. ‘That the pass 
by which L liad been blinded Mrz, Wh 


justice, have been fatal to me, but forth 
forbearance; that he had penetrate m 
soul, and had taken precautions, vy see 
ing ine out of the wav, to prevent lM 
committing any excess in my anger. Fro" 
that instant I felt that [ was capable |! 
pardoning him. 

‘Occupied with these thoughts, I ar 
rived at the foot of the mountain. Tie 
country was solitary and secure, and 3 
short time I beheld the shepherd at a dis 
tance crossing the plain. I hastened ; 
meet him. He had obtained nothins 
[le had found the father plunged in the 
deepest distress. He had read the bette 
with violent emotion, and then calm! " 
himself with a sudden exertion, be | 
replied coldly, ‘* My daughter has ce 
dishonoured by those wretches; let “ed 
be returned without ransom, oF let het 
die !”’ 

‘I shuddered at this reply. 14" 
according to the Jaws of our wpe 
death was inevitable. Our oaths go 
it. IL felt, nevertheless, that not mat 
been able to have her to inyself, | il 
become her executioner ! 

‘The robber again pause 
tion. | sat musing upon his 


Jt 


dl with agh" 
last frigh’™ 





: at excess | 
‘words, which proved to what ext 
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—_ 
aie may be carried when escaped 
ea] moral restraint. Phere was a 
ro '. yerity in this story that reminded 
a at of the tragic fictions of Dante. 
" We now come to a fatal moment, re- 

J the bandit. After the report of 
iM nepherd, I returned with him, and 
chieftain received from his lips the re- 
of the father. Ata signal, which we 
understood, we followed him to some 
swance from the victim. He there pro- 
“oced her sentence of death. Every 
“pstood ready to execute his order, but I 
iafered. XL observed that there was 
onething due to pity as well as to jus- 
we. That I was as ready as any one to 





‘ 





worove the implacable law, which was to 
one asa warning to all those who hesi- 
wed to pay the ransoms demanded for 
wr prisoners 5 but that though the sacri 
ce was proper, it ought to be made with- 
yteruelty. The night is approaching, 
ontinued 1; she will soon be wrapped in 
Jeep; let her then be despatched. All I 
ow clam on the score of former fond- 
«ss for her is, let me strike the blow. I 
ii do it as surely, but more tenderly 
‘yn another. Several raised their voices 
winst my proposition, but the captain 
posed silence on them. He told me I 
nght conduct her into a thicket at some 
jsance, and he relied upon my promise. 
‘T hastened to seize upon my prey. 
There was a forlorn kind of triumph at 
waving at length beeome her exclusive pos- 
esor. I bore her offinto the thickness of 
eforest. She remained in the same state 
finsensibility or stupor. I was thankful 
‘hat she did not recollect me, for had she 
nce murmured my name, I should have 
een overmore. She slept at length in 
hearms of him who was to poniard her. 
Many were the conflicts I underwent 
lore I could bring myself to strike the 
ow, Butmy heart had become sore by 
‘erecentconthiets it had undergone, and 
‘dreaded lest, by procrastination, some 
“ier should become her executioner. 
When her repose had continued for some 


tiny 


ine, T separated myself gently from her, 


‘at E might not disturb her sleep, and 
“iaing suddenly my poniard, plunged it 
other bosom. A painful and concen- 


‘rata e 
ated murmur, but without any convul- 


we Movement, accompanied her last 

'3\—So perished this unfortunate ? 
——+<B+——— 
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vurnal of a Residence in Ashantee. By 


Joseru Dupuis, Esq. 
(Continued from p- 532.) 
Cz our last notice we left M. Dupuis in an 
_leece of the King of Ashantee. When 
wee Was over, and the persens who 
Slee ie a, principal share in it were pre- 
Mr Saas part, the rush was so great, that 
difcute L. aud his companions coutd with 
“a their feet; at length, how- 
Nien, “scaped, and was escorted to his 
tore dle house of Prince Adoom (a 
ei thatched barn) which the king 
ue Sein, sabe tor lis use. No sooner had 
ved, than a party of staves brought 








Mr. Dupuis a present of wine and honey 
from the king. The distance from Cape 
Coast to Coomassy is rather less than 130 
miles direct, or 187 by the path. The 
countries inland appear much more bealthy 
than on the coast, where the deadly efiluvia 
of African va»ours are so fatal: Mr. Du- 
puis is of opinion that these vapours imbibe 
a mortal venom from the putrelaction of 
vegetables indigenous to the sea coast. 

At subsequent interviews with the king, 
and in presence of all his great captains, 
Mr. Dupuis stated the object of his mis- 
sion, which was to cultivate peace among 
the neighbouring tribes, to encourage trade, 
and to give assurances of friendship on the 
part of the King of Great Britain. At one 
vf these interviews, the king’s protesta- 
tions of good will were enough to startle 
any one unacquainted with the etiquette of 
the sable court of Coomassy. The king in- 
quired whether Mr. Dupuis was actually 
trom England or not :— 

‘ This,’ says he, ‘I conceived to be a fit 
Opportunity for dispelling all doubts, by in- 
troducing my credentials. One of the of- 
ficers, to whom I delivered my commission, 
read it aloud, while the linguist interpreted 
at each period deliberately. The king lis- 
tened with attention, and when the recital 
was over, he bounded upon his feet, and 
grasping a scimiter that was handed to him, 
he gravely folded his clothes about his loins, 
eyeing me at the time with a serutimizing 
glance; and as he stood in that posture, 
commenced an energetic speech, while his 


captains flocked tumultuously together, half 


surrounding their sovereign. At intervals, 
the king flourished bis weapon in the air, 
elevating or depressing the point of the 
blade as low as my forehead. When he had 
concluded, he retired backwards to his seat, 
and cast the weapon from his hand, making 
a signal at the same time to his chief officers 
with one finger. The sign was understood. 
Adusai (a confidential minister) advanced 
next, and spoke with his characteristic volu- 
bility, imitating, at the time, the transport 
before desciibed. This officer was suc- 
ceeded by Kankam (another minister) Apo- 
ko, the chief genera. of the army, Ado Matta 
(an aved officer of high military rank), and 
Agampong, all iuwourites of the king, with 
whom their ifluence was great, 

‘This striking novelty, in court efiquette, 
naturally excited surprise. The king per- 
ceived it, and desired Adusat to explain to 
my linguist that the ceremony T bad wit- 
nessed was an oath of inviolable friendship 
and fidelity, whereby the king pledged him- 
self to the King of England, to serve him, 
and to fight for him, as lL should direct, &e. 

‘At my leisure, [ obtained copies of the 
oaths, from the memory of ny linguist, and 
the Fantees who were present. That of the 
king was thus construed— 

‘6 7 swear a great oath, by the great God 
and the Fetische, and that great oath of my 
ancesturs (the battle of Accromant), that 
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that book (commission) is what I approve | 


of; and I will remember whatis just. The 
vreat king bins secured 22 haere himeut ; he 


is my marter, and TPwall serve btm truly, 


and do all I can to give him satisfaction, I 
will send my soldiers to the right and to the 
left whenever you say he wishes to make 
war on the wicked; then all these countries 
willknow that I am a true friend, and that 
the white king is my king. I will do much 
to benefit the English in th's country, and 
the people shall know that I love them bet- 
ter than the Dutch and Danes; but I like 
all white men. Hear this, captains; my 
master has sent me a great officer to take 
care of, and he must have whatever he 
wants, for he is now the same as my son, 
and the people must know [ love him very 
much.” 

‘The oath of Adusai was as follows :— 

‘* ‘This isa great day fur Sai (the king), 
because we see his name is known in the 
white country. My gold, my life, my wives, 
children, and slaves, all belong to Sai, for he 
is the great king here; and I swear by all 
the king’s great oaths (those by which he 
swore), to do all that is right as the king 
says; I will fight and I will die for the white 
king, if he tell me.”’ 

The other chiefs took similar oaths; and 
Mr. Dupuis then opened the presents with 
which he was charged, Some ot these gave 
the king much delight, and his majesty with 
great politeness said, ‘ I love the great king 
even without a present, I like the good 
things he sends me too; but if he send mea 
corn stalk, itis enough, | shall atways tove 
him ;’ the muskets, however, gave the most 
pleasure, and were the most minutely in- 
spected. Mr. Dupuis afterwards received 
a visit from the Moslems, with the patriarch 
at their head, and it was fiankly insinuated 
by some of the bystanders, that a little rum 
would be acceptable—it was introduced, 
and the Moslems drank a few goblets: an 
untimely rebuke by Mr. Dupuis in the 
shape of a satire used by the Arabs against 
drunkenness, made the patriarch blush and 
feel ashamed. 

It appears that the system of neyociation 
does not materially differ at Coomassy 
from that at Morocco, save that at the 
former court women have no ~ influence, 
while at the latter female mediation is ab- 
solutely of the first importance; and yet 
women are not without some linportance at 
Ashantee, and the king’s sister was ‘ govern- 
ess of the empire, or queen over the fe- 
males; all of that sex being immediatety 
responsible to her government, and subject 
to an arbitrary control under her vice- 
yovernesses ;’ her elevation proceeded from 
a remarkable circumstance :— 

‘When the king was about to open the 
campaigu against Gaman, he cellected toge- 
ther his priests, to uvoke the royal Fetische, 
and perturm the necessary orgies to insure 
success. These ministers of superstition sa- 
criticed thirty-two male and eighteen female 
victims, as an expiatory offering to the gods, 
but the answers from the priests being 
deemed by the council as still devoid of in- 
spiration, the king was induced to make a 
custom at the sepulchres of his ancestors, 
This, itas af- 
hrmed, propitiated the wrath of the adverse 
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Coast Castle, was strongly 
aith, it would appear, of un- 
up zed promises, and Mr. Dupuis find- 
ao ‘ficult to arrange the business, be- 
a6 anxious to return, though the king 
~ssed him CO remain, 
a e, though a tough negociator, was 
4s! jaute 
veady 10 afer accommodations, ‘and told Mr. 
Qypuis that he would give his master 
nn slaves to work for him; and that if 
wanted fine handsome women to give 
ns, he could send him a great 
umber. ‘The king determined on sending 
membassy to England ; and his treasurer 
und some of his other oflicers accompanied 
fr. Dupuis to Cape Coast Castle, but Sir 
George Collier refused to take them to 
fogland. ‘The parting of Mr. Dupuis from 
the king, is disgustingly amusang:— * 

‘ Stop,” said the king, as I held him 
tha parting grasp of the hand, * you are 
going, and I must do you good; ‘open your 
wand.” I did so, and to my astonishment 
je spat in it, while I made an involuntary 
gart to rescue it from his hold. My aver- 
son to the royal bounty excited the most 
jrely astonishment in all present, except 
Mr Collins and Mr.Salmon; the rest could 
qt comprehend how I should feel disgust. 
“Ttisgood! it is good!” they all exclaim- 
e,“du not do so to the king: he is your 
iiend, and does you a great honour,”’ But 
Idid not wish to engross to myself exclusive- 
yso much of this kingly liberality; and ac- 
cording ely L introduced Messrs. Collins and 
amon to their share. The king was 
equally condescending to each of them, and 
his countenance reflected nothing but good 
nature,’ 

Ou returning to Cape Coast Castle, Mr. 
Dupuis found the governor 
wot at all disposed to act ina conciliatory 
manner; he therefore could only 
agaist their conduct, and take his depar- 
ture; he arrived in E nel: ind in August, 

The next chapter of Mr. Dupuis’s work 
relates to the events subsequent to his leay- 
mw Ashautee. [t appears that after his de- 
tue, prince Adoum, the king of Ash- 
aatee’s nephew, and the ambassadors, wait- 


ns Ci iptal 


“ey for some account from Evgtand, but 
tat nothing was done. Mr, Dupuis lays 
auch blame on Mr. Smith, and the other 
i uns In authori ity at the Gold Coast, who, 
‘ithout considering their own feeb le force 
i the streugth of their neighbours, seem 
uve done every thing to provoke, ‘caine 
“ Conciliate the Ashantecs ; indeed, with- 
o going deeply inito the question (for few 
our readers will care whetlicr our settle- 
- othe Gold Coast is abandoned or 
mt) We think it very evident that the 
>erument at C ape Coast Castle has acted 
arg ly injudicious ly but overbearingly. 
‘harles M°é Carthy does not appear to 
ve bh enn matters, but idly to have 
= of m: wehing to Coomassy and de- 
‘ing the king, not Sai Quamina 1, with 
: * Mr Dupuis had nezociated, and 
a designates as‘ inflexib le, hos- 
“Ne, and friendly,’ for he was dead, but 
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land the Moslems in general relate, 
| justly dreaded than any other tribe of Ne- 


ed Near ly ten months at Cape Coast Cas- | 
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| British of perfidy, and vowed eternal war 


against them: the first act of aggression 
was seizing a black man, a corporal in our 
service, and putting him to death: to 
avenge this insult, Sir Charles M'Carthy 
took the field, and the result is known— 
defeat and his own death were the imme- 
diate, and expulsion from the coast, the pro- 
bable, consequences of the rash act: for 
although the modes of warfare adopted by 
the Ashantees may have many inconve- 
niences, yet their superiority of numbers is 
greatly to be dreaded. Mr. Dupuis, says:— 
‘The Ashantees never undertake any na- 
tional concerns without invocations to the 
deities, conjurations, incantations, and a va- 
riety of customs which occupy incredible 
time, as these mysteries can only be practised 
on particular days of the week or month; 
the others being deemed ominous and por- 
tending evil, are days of grief and tribula- 
tion. 
good or lucky days, the Bashaw says, is no 
more than 150 or 160. During the evil 
days, councils cannot be holden, nor can 
troops either march or engage the enemy, 
unless in self-defence. An Ashantee army, 
in proportion to the rank of its commander, 
and certainly if the king was at its he ad, 
could not march to Cape Coast, or to the 
sea-side, in less than three or four months, 
for there are various other causes (indepen- 
dent also of circumspection, rank, and dig- 
nity) to impede the march,—such as divina- 
tions from the flight of birds, track of parti- 
cular beetles and insects, screechings of the 
turkey buzzard, dreams, predictions, cele- 
braticns of customs, Nc. &c. In short, the 
Ashantees are slow, and, I believe, cautious, 
in the cabinet; they are slower, however, 
in warlike movements, and, for those very 
reasous, more to be drei ded by those who 
do not know them; and certainly ho man 
had a just conception of this nation during 
my residence on the Gold Coast. The 
Ashantees are energetic in the field on days 
when they can act; and, as the Bashaw 
are more 


grocs. When the army takes the field, it 
usually pushes forward a body of two or 
three thousand men to the distance of a day 
or two in advance of the main army, cover- 
ing the enemy’s towns and frontiers by little 
detac Led corps of observation, who prose- 
cute their march during the silence of night, 
in the most intricate parts of the t forest, ouly 
secking refuge as occasion may require, in 
the loftiest Loughs of the trees, where they 
sustain life for many days, If necessary, upon 
asort of soluble gum, pounded grain, and 
“war nuts,’ called by them boesie, which 
they never travel without. As the main 
body advances, so do these detachments, 
and when the king and priesthood deem the 
opportu nity a fic one tor battle, these corps 
of observation, strengthened by others, con- 
centrate teeaales s within a compass ade- 
quate to support the war with a most dead- 
ly etfect, from ambush and entrenched pos 

tions, or trom the « 

their comrades; ter, 
these clevated w 
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upon the foe a tempest of musket-shot, and 
poisoned missiles, javelins, and arrows. 

‘The precautions taken by the Ashantees, 
during a march through the enemy's coun- 
try, are equal to what is related of the tribes 
of North American Indians; and it is al- 
most impossible to collect intelligence 
adapted to the service of an opposing force. 
Incredible as it may seem, it often occurs, 
as it happened in the Gaman war, that the 
king in person, at the head of an army, 's 
able to conceal himself in the heart of an 
enemy’s country (provided there are fores's 
of sutlicient c: ypacity) until the crisis for ac- 
tion is deemed auspicious.’ 

The Ashantee character Mr. Duy uis des- 
cribes as marked by zeal and loyalty : 
among their favourite sovereigns, they rank 
Sai Tooto, who exterminated 100,000 of 
the Dinkes ‘ans in the year 1799, and who 
is dignified by the Ashantees with the 
epithet of Great. We have already stated 
that nearly two centuries ago, Ashantee was 
a powerful little monarchy, ‘and Mr. Du- 
puis, in his history, traces its power in the 
deteat of the Dinkerans, the Akims, the 
Assins, and the Fantees ; the latter are per- 
haps the most cowardly, and at the same 
time the most brutal, of the African tribes. 
The historical memoirs of Ashantee, how- 
ever, we pass over, though interesting ; nor 
shall we dwell upon our unhappy struggle 
with that power—a power hich we ought 
to have respected, since we are unab le Lo 
cope with it. Mr. Dupuis speaks, perhaps, 
too favourably of the Ashantees, or of the 
good faith of the king, but still we are per- 
suaded that our government at the Cape 
Coast has all along acted very impouiticly, 
and that if Mr. Dupuis had not been fetter- 
ed by it in his mission, the events we have 
now to dep ore would not have happened. 
Reserving for a distinct notice an analysis 
of the second division of this work, which 
relates to the geography of Western Africa; 
we shall for the present confine onrselves to 
one or two extracts more: the first relates 
to the African Jews, who seem to be worse 
treated than the Jews of any other country, 
persecuted as they are:— 

‘The Jews of Soudan are, according to 
my informers, divided into many large ‘and 
sinall tribes, with whose names they are un- 
acquainted, ‘Their mode of life in some 
countries is pastoral; but the towns are til!- 
ed with traders and attificers of that faith, 
who vain a subsistence at their several em- 


| ploymeuts, in the service of the Moslems, 


voverninent they live as vas- 
in reference to Mr. Bowdich’s 
* Yahoodie,” I may be permit- 
ted to say, is the only state of society in 
which that oppressed nauvion is suffered to 


whose 


‘This, 


suls. 


live; and thetribes, without security i their 


possessions, without public revenue or arms, 


| are hourly exposed to insult and rapine trom 


the blind zeal and active bivotry by which 
animated ilk those couutries. 
The lands occupied by these people covera 


wide exteut, between Muassina and Aabvy. 
| bev are sil j tu be min cle d also with the 
mpper Foulaha tribe eastward oft Limbus 

! li Vv pare Niarroa they bave 
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inheritances or are employed as artificers in | 
the cities and town. * As we live among | 
the heathens,” said the Bashaw, “so do the | 
Jews in Marroa and Fillany with our bre- | 
thren; but they are not esteemed like us, 
for they are a people hardened in their sins 
and obstinate in infidelity; the anger of 
God is upon them, and therefore are they 
given to the rule of the Moslems, unti! they 
shall become incorporated with the faithful. 
The tribes are not black, but of a colour re- 
sembling the Arabsof the north. But what 
Is more material, these Soudanic Jews are 
reported to have been the orivinal inhabit- 
ants thercabout, before the Arabs were ac- 
quaited with central Africa, They are, 
perhaps, distinguished from the Hebrews, 
the posterity of Abraham, inasmuch as I 
never heard them described under the ap- 
pellation of Bani lsrael, although that name 
must have been familiar to the Moslems 
from the pages of the Koran; and I found, 
In antecedent conversations, upon the sub- 

ject of Egypt, they were well informed of 
the events which befel the children of Israel] 

in the days of Moses. The estimation in 

which the Moslems of Wangara hold the 

glorious reign of Solomon, King of Isracl, is 

equal to that of their northern brethren, 

and does not materially vary from the trans- 

iations that have been given of the works of 
Arabian authors, who have written fictitious 

popular tales, known in Europe as such, and 

which oceasionally refer to that age, or the 

relics of that miraculous power over the ele- 

mients and invisible spirits with which Solo- 

mon was entrusted. I shall not, however, 

tire the patience of the reader with what 

might be too marvellous for the compre- 

hension of any but a Moslem.” it will be | 
suticient to say, that the introduction of the 
Jews to Soudan is a subject worthy of in- 
vestiyauion, If my information be well 
vrouuded, and a correspondence could by 
anymeans be opened with these insulated 
tribes, much Important information relative 
to the carly ages in Africa, might be derived 
through their agency, as they would have 
heen the first people, Is 13 presumed, who 
were gifted with the art of writing. These 
tribes, whether Hebrew or African, wander- 
ed, it is beheved, oriinally trom the neigh- 
bourhood of Upper Fyypt, while the echil- 
dien of Tsracl were held in captivity.’ 

With regerd to travelling in Atrica, Mr. 
Dupuis SAVS:— 

‘— tis a tact of notoriety in the countries | 
of Wangara, that no heathen cov he per- 
fectly secure In bis person and property be- 
youd tiie precinets ot his soveretyn’s } 














S PUPS | 
diction, excepting, however, the character | 
of ambassador, whose nerson should be held 
inviolate; that of king's merchant or trader, 
which 15 ¢ aually sneered: hunters of ele phants 
in the hing’s name, and on his account; and, 
lastiv, men of rank, or others wh 
ence or interest at court is powerfu 
to gat for them a travelling protection, by 
the use of the king’s name, and recommen- 
dation to princes, 
‘These, and only such characters, a1e piss- 


Se Due | 
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other SOVECTCICLIS and 


ports {. 5) the sul ren ts of Ashantee | Yo wilt th 


theyimav twavel ia gecuritve: and thi MINT, 
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he empire in question, but also to all the 
eathen kingdoms thereabouts. It is the 
practice to arrest all strangers upon the con- 
fines, and conduct them to court, where the 
palaver is discussed, and the fate of the in- 
truder, should be have ventured without the 
necessary precautions, terminates either in 
detention, slavery, or death. Hence the 
favour of using the king’s name is great, 
and the King of Ashantee never confers it, 
except upon those whom he has confidence 
in, as men of ability and prudence. 

‘The Moslems, as it bas been stated, may 
travel secure and unmolested in all known 
parts of the African continent; yet such of 
them as are subject to the rule of heathen 
princes, wil not willingly venture their per- 
sons in the territory of a hostile state: like 
the heathens, they may not pursue a direct 
journey to the place of their destination, 
avoiding thereby the capital cities and 
abodes of princes and sovereigns, but must 
directly shape a course to the metropolis of 


I am credibly assured, relates not only to 
, a 

| 

‘ 


,each kingdom, there to participate in the 


hospitaity of the court, tomake known their 
Intentions, and to claim the protection of 
the sovereign as far as his influence may ex- 
tend; and all this may be accomplished by 
the Moslem with or without a present, as 
his property or circumstances suggest them- 
selves to his royal host. Nay, on the jour- 
ney from Coomassy to Haoussa, he seldom 
disburses a mitskal of gold or cowrces (the 


value of ten shillings), but, on the contrary, | 


is frequently a gainer by the generosity of 
prices, and his daily wants are moreover 
liberally supplied at their expense, and 
oftentimes with unbounded hospitality. 

(Jo be concluded in our next.) 


or 5 Oo 


Typographia, or the Printers’ Instructor : 
tucluding an Account of the Origin of 
Printing, with Biographical Notices of 
the Printers of Engiand, from Caxton, to 
the close of the Sirteenth Century; a 
Sertes of Ancient and Modern Alphabets, 
aud Domesday Characters ; together with 
an Elucidation of every Subject connected 
with the Art. &vols. 18me. pp. 1273. 
London, 1824. 

Mr. Jounson 

how inuch enthusiasm on any one subject 

can accomplish. — By trade (as a tailoy al- 
ways says, to show that he is not a tailor 
bv nature) a primer, Mir. Johnson’s whole 
soul seems absorbed in his business and 
its history; and while the ‘Typographia 
contains a betier account of the origin and 
catly progress of this divine art, it does 


lhot neglect the most minute detail in its 


Operatlons. 


‘the first volume commences with a 


complete history of the criein, rise, and 


progress of the typographic art, wherein 


iis shown the pretensions of the ditferent 


partisans who have stepped forward in 
favour of the persons and places which 
have been mentionedas having given birth 
to tits great invention, ‘This is followed 
by a List of the persons by whom, and the 
places at which, the art was exercised dur- 


<a Se 


is a striking instance of | 
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(ng the remainder of the century 

he dispersion of the Ment> 22 
hese are succeeded by bioneat 
notices of the early printers of Gopal 
tain, and a list of their productions, ” 
near the close of the sixteenth cen” 
with copious extracts from the ie 
prefaces, &c. of the works of ( 
Worde, and Pynson, illustrated 
portraits and devices as have 
discovered in the early prodt 
press of this country, 

‘Phe second volume Opens with an x. 
count of the different articles necessiy 
the exercise of the art; also schemes fo 
Imposing, with a general outline for Jun. 
down all irregular matter of every de 
tions likewise directions to autho 
the correcting of proofs; tables oj Signa. 
tures and folios; domesday characte. 
Greek ligatures, &c. &c.3 an account F 
the origin and progress of the ancient ap) 
modern alphabets, illustrated by enon. 
vings and other characters, and a key 4 
the reading of the Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
&e.3 descriptions and engravings of 
various presses, with remarks —upoy 
them; tables for calculating the prices of 
work ; and a complete elucidation of every 
subject connected with this invaluable ani 
inestimable art. Of the second volume we 
confess ourselves by no means competent 
judges, and shall probably hand it over to 
some one more versed in the typographic 
art, than we profess to be. The 
first volume, as will be seen by the pre 
vious Outline of the contents of the work, 
is devoted more immediately to the 
antiquary and the bibliomaniac, the latter 
to the printer, though he must be a duller 
soul than any we have met with in the 
trade, who does not feel anxious to know 
the history of the art he professes—anc 
that is given by Mr, Johnson, with a 
minuteness and detail never before ex 
hibited, 7 

The origin of printing, like the birth 
place of Homer, bas been disputed by 
more cities than one; the circumstance 
in the one case is not remarkable, when 
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Dhons 
aXton, Ne 
WIth sue) 
ICLLONS of th. 


scrip. 
IS for 


'we consider the time that has elapse: 


since the event occurred ; but it Is note 
litthe extraordinary that the records ol : 
discovery so important as printing, ange 
so recent date as the fifteenth century, 
should be so imperfect, that neither te 
year when, the place where, nor the por 
son by whom it was introduced are 
cidedly known. Haerlem, Mentz, a0 
Strasburg, all dispute the honour of giving 
birth to printing, in Europe at least, an 
festivals to commemorate tt are kept ® 
the first-ementioned cily. One 0! eat 
recent advocates in favour of Haerien,¥ 
Mr. J. Koenig, who published a 
the subject some years ago In the feud 
language, which was afterwards aren a 
into French and German. ‘The jonoet ' 
of Mr. Kenig were rather cree 
the productions of the Press, of th 
printers; and from his Snes : 
mechanical part of printing, he labo 


ocrium Salutis Hume 
prove that the Speculum Salutts 


sa the ty pes Ww 
eory mperted 


nes, it was ( 
jem, with som 
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ed in Dutch, was the first work of 
extent which appeared after the in- 
a ay the typographical art. The 
‘amon opinion that this book was printed 
gener tvpes, he says, Is erroneous. 
i nig contends, that the punches 
4 truck the character In the matrices 
a4 in all probability, formed of wood, 
yon matrices themselves of thin lead ; 
~ the ty pes were cast of tin or lead ; that 
ee impert ct hand press was used ; that, 
. consequence of the weakness of the 
coos, it Was found necessary to surround 
om, with some strong binding to support 
hem and to guard against their penetrat- 
wthe paper, or the otherwise unequal 
otking of the very defective press; that 
»composing-stick had been employed in 
etling the types ; that the composition of 
ve ink, and the formation of the inking- 
ills, were extremely defective; and that 
w these imperfections 1s to be ascribed 
ie circumstance of each leaf of this book 
being printed only on one side. Mr. 
henig examined two printed copies, and 
memanuscript copy, of the Specu/um Hu- 
one Salutis. Vhe date of the MS. is 1464, 
wt several characteristics of the language 
wd peculiarities of orthography, in the 
winted copies, particularly in one of them, 
ie says, indicate a considerable priority. 
They must be referred to the year 1430 or 
atlier, and it is certain that the Mentz 
edition of the Speculum did not appear till 
150. To ascertain the locality as well as 
the date of the printed copies, Mr. Koenig 
entered into an investigation of the marks 
in the paper, of the language, and the or- 
tography of the work. By examining the 
accounts inthe Treasurer’s Office of Haer- 
em, he discovered, that all the paper 
sed about the year 1420 was purchased 
at Antwerp. On comparison, the marks 
onthe paper used for accounts in the 
ireasurer’s Office, from the year 1417, and 
tose onthe paper of the Specu/um, and 
ulher early productions of the press at 
Haerlem, were found to be perfectly simi- 
ut. It also appeared, that these marks 
iad reference to the arms and name of the 
overeigns who, at the time the paper was 
ade, governed Brabant, and that these 
‘“vereigns must have been Jacobina of 
bwaria, and Philip of Burgundy, A criti- 
cl examination of the language and or- 
‘ography, however, shows that the work 
‘ould not have had its origin in Brabant 
ot Flanders, which provinces were then 
“acer the same sovereign, but that the 
“Mposition is strictly Dutch. 
Bat, notwithstanding the apparent con- 
‘clon in the mind of Mr. Keenig, that 
“erlem was the place where printing 
en Moveable types was first used, and 
“Circumstantial evidence he adduces in 
ry favour, Mr. Johnson claims the honour 
it Mentz, and, we think, satisfactorily ; 
— Is little doubt that for the inven- 
We are indebted to John Geinsfleisch, 
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pp tion 





of vuttemberg, sen, who, unquestionably 


rod . ° 

a a the first printed book. 

_ titer Mr. Johnson has unravelled this 
/Mtricate subject, he gives a list of the 











places where and the persons by whom the 
art was revived, on the dispersion of the 
Mentz printers, prior to the year 1500, 
a work which must have cost him nosmall 
share of trouble. [t was on the disper- 
sion of the Mentz printers, that the art 
spread. Previous to that time,— 


‘We are informed that the Mentz 
printers, in order that the art might not 
be divulged, administered an oath of se- 
crecy to all whom they employed; this 
appears to have been strictly adhered to 
until the year 1462, at which period the 
city was sacked and plundered by Arch- 
bishop Adolphus,—its former rights and 
franchises were also abolished. Amid the 
consternation occasioned by this extraor- 
dinary event, the workmen of the Mentz 
press, considering their oath of fidelity no 
longer binding, now became free agents, 
and spread themselves in different direc- 
tions; by this circumstance, the hitherto 
great mystery was rapidly carried through 
a considerahle portion of Europe: the 
places which received it carly, after some 
time, Commenced a contention for the 
merit of the discovery, which has given 
rise to the disputes we are now endeavour- 
ing to reconcile.’ 


From Europe, Mr. Johnson proceeds to 
give an account of the first introduction 
of printing in other parts of the globe. A 
work is said to have been printed in Peru 
and Mexico, about the vear 1571 :— 

‘—t appears that a Russian merchant, 
in 1560, conveyed printing materials into 
that state, and had several works printed 
there ; but, being a superstitious people, 
and fearful lest it might tend to alter their 
religious notions, soine persons were em- 
ployed to destroy the press, &c. which 
circumstance passed by unnoticed, as no 
attempt was ever made to discover the 
perpetrators. Early in the next century, 
several works were printed at Moscow and 
St. Petersburg; since which, the art has 
gradually advanced in that extensive 
territory.’ 

‘The next divison of Mr. Johnson’s work, 
is an account of the introduction and pro- 


gress of the art in Great Britain. It has 
been contended that Caxton did not 
print the first book in England,—an 


honour which it is attempted to confer on 
Corsellis, as a work entitled ‘ Expociosi 
Sancti Jeronimi, &c. bears date of Ox- 
ford, printed 1468. There is, however, 
strong reason to believe, that the date is 
either a mistake or a forgery, since there 





isno collateral evidence to support this 
early printing at Oxford. Mr. Johnson 
adduces several instances of erroneous 
dates having been prefixed to printed 
bouks, and he brings strong grounds of 
suspicion that this was the case with the 
Oxford printed work. In this case all the 
positive evidence is in favour of Caxton, 
save the date, and all circuinstantial evi- 
dence against the claim of Oxford; two 


| circumstances alone are perhaps decisive, 
ithe adoption of signatures, and the im. | 








} ° c : ! 
proved type in the Oxford book, over 


that of Caxton, which clearly proves to us 
at least, that it was of subsequent date. 
After doing justice to the claim of Caxton, 
Mr. Johnson gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of his life, and a bibliographical ac- 
count of the sixty-four works he printed. 
Among these is ‘ The Pylgremage of the 
Sowle,’ printed in the year 1483, which is 
supposed to have laid the foundation for 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

In reading Mr. Johnson’s work, we can- 
not but admire his love of the art, and the 
pride with which he gives the palm of the 
first English printer to Caxton, of whom 
he gives a portrait, and an inscription, 
which devotes it to his memory. Of 
Wynken de Worde, and the other prin- 
ters in England, as well as English prin- 
ters and their works, Mr. Johnson gives a 
similar account. Wynken de Worde 
printed 410 works, of which a list and 
description is given; but, as we intend to 
resume these very interesting volumes, 
we shall for the present say,— 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Poetical Note-Book ; or, Eptgrammatic 
Museum, containing more than One 
Thousand choice Epigrams, fanciful In- 
scriptions, and Poetical Morceaur. By 
Gronce Wentworth, Esq. 12mo, pp. 
383. London, 1824. 


As Mr. Wentworth has done us the honour, 
and himself the service (as most of our con- 
temporaries would say) of extracting pretty 
freely from The Literary Chronicle, and bas 
given the ‘Islington Worthies’ of our old 
and constant friend, J. R. P. a niche in his 
Museum, it may be supposed he has secured 
© passport to our favour, and, in good truth, 
we are inclined to speak well of bis work ; 
for the Poetical Note-Book contains a great 
number of excellent epigrams, though many 
of them are extremely well known. One 
fault we must find with Mr. Wentworth, 
that is, some of his epigrams are not the 
most delicate. It was the boast, and, we 
believe, a feature which contributed ma- 
terially to the success of a recent and ex- 
tensive work (the Percy Anecdotes), that it 
contained not a line that might not have 
proceeded trom, or been read by, the most 
modest person living, Mr. Wentworth does 
not seem to be of the same opinion, tur some 
half-dozen double entendres have unwittingly, 
we are willing to believe, crept in, which 
we hope he will expunge, if The Poetical 
Note-Book reaches a second edition, as 
it deservestodo. Mr W. is also somewhat 
of a radical, and introduces a few epigrams 
of a political and ephemeral character, 
which have bad their day; but, after all, we 
like the Poetical Note-book. 

©‘ Three Swallows make a Summer.—One 
sharp frosty day, his Majesty, when Prince 
of Wales, went into the Thatched-House 
Tavern, and ordered a beet-steak ; but, the 
weather being very cold,he desired the waiter 
to bring him first a glass of brandy and wa- 
ter. He emptied that in a twinkling, then 
a second, then a third. Now,” said his 
royal highness, ‘*f am warm and comfort- 
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able; bring me my steak.” On this, Mr. 
Sheridan, who was present, wrote the fol- 
lowing impromptu :— 
‘The prince came in and said ‘twas cold, 
Then put to his head the rammer ; 
Till swallow after swallow came, 
When he pronounce’d it summer, 
© Typographical Wit. 
‘“ Ho! Tommy,” bawls Type to a brother in 
trade, 
The ministry are to be chang’d, it is said.” 
“That's good,” replied Tom, “but it better 
would be 
With a trifling erratum.”—“ What?” — 
“ Dele the C.”’’ 
©The Inquest.—A hint to clever men em- 
ployed on such occasions :— 
** Poor Peter Pike is drown’d, and neighbours 
say 
The jury mean (fo sit on him to-day :” 
“ Know’st thou what for?” said Tom. —Quoth 
Ned, ** No doubt 
"Tis merely done to squeeze the water out.’ 
‘Singular Request.—A Jeu d’Esprit.— 
The following was sent to Shield, the inge- 
nious composer, for his ivory ticket of ad- 
mission to a concert, by his friend, Peter 
Pindar:— 
‘Son of the string (I do not mean Jack Ketch, 
Tho’ Jack, like thee, produceth dying tones), 
Oh! yield thy pity to a starving wretch, 
And for to-morrow’s treat, pray send thy 
bones 
‘Garrick’s Debut and Retreat.—A gen- 
tleman asked a friend, who had seen Garrick 
perform his first and last character, if he 
thought him as good an actor when he took 
his leave of the stage at old Drury, as when 
he first played at Goodman’s Fields; he 
gave for an answer the following extempore 
lines :— 
‘IT saw him rising in the east, 
In all his energetic glows ; 
I saw him setting in the west, 
In greater sp'cndour than he rose.’ 
* Invitation to Tva.—A young lady, nam- 
ed ‘Taswell, returned the annexed reply to 
an invitation to “tea and cards :’— 


‘Your kind invitation I hail’d with much glee, 
Will be true to the hour, ne’er doubt it ; 
Play a rubber at whist; but as for the T, 
I should surely be AS-weEtL without it.’ 
© The Devil's Choice. 


Qu. Honest Pat, if the Devil his choice could 
mike, 

Which of us d’ye suppose he first would 
take? 

Ans. Why, ‘tis me to be sure, he would carry 
away, 


Your honour, he knows, he could have 
any day.’ 
‘A Drunkard’s saving Clause: 
‘Dick, often drunk, when sick, most gravcly 
swore, 
That while he breathed, he never would drink 
more ; 
Dick daily tipsey grows, nor perjured thinks 


Himself, but says, he dreathes not whilst he | 


drinks.’ 
‘ Jrish Wit.—Repartee. 
‘A Pat, an odd joker, and Yankee more sly, 
Once riding together, a gallows passed by. 
Said the Yankee to Pat, “If I don’t make too 
free, 
Give the gallows its duc, and pray where would 
you be’*”’ 





| «6 Why, honey,” says Pat, “ faith, that ’s easily 
| known, 


‘I'd be riding to town by myself all alone.””’ 


| € Theatrical Applause. —On the sv1LL ap- 

_plause most deservedly given bya numerous 

vand brilliant audience to Mrs. Barry, in the 

icharacter of FEupbrasia, in the Grecian 

| Daughter :— 

| What! not one hand to intervene, 

Whilst matchless Barry play’d ; 

Alas! what hands could plaud the scene, 
Where tears so ask’d their aid ? 
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Journal of the Principal Occurrences during 
the Siege cf Quebec by the American Re- 
wolutionists, under Generals Montgomery 
and Arnold, in 1775-6. Containing 
many Anecdotes of Moment, never yet 
published ; collected frum some old MSS., 
originally wretten by an Officer during 
the Period. To which are added a Pre- 
face and Illustrative Notes. By W. 'T. 
P. Suortr. Svo. pp. 111. London, 
182t. 

We are by no means certain why the pub- 
lication of this work has been so long de- 
layed, but its appearance at the present 
moment must be considered as opportune, 
when the Canadas are beginning to excite 
a greater share of the public attention than 
they have hitherto done, and when a com- 
pany, on an extensive and liberal scale, is 
Just formed to promote their prosperity. 
Of their importance Mr. Shorit seems to 
be fully aware, and he does justice to the 
bravery by which they have twice been 
defended: first, in the revolutionary war, 
and again in the last war, when a few Brit- 
ish battalions, ‘aided by a small number 
of Canadians and Indians, planted their 
standards on the walls of Detroit and Nia- 
gara, and completely batlled the invasion 
of upwards of thirty thousand Americans, 
at various points of this vast province.’ 

It is an extraordinary circumstance, but 
true, that the attachment of the Roman 
Catholics in Canada to the British, is the 
strong tenure by which we hold it; it was 
this which preserved the province to us 
when the rest of North America had 
thrown off our authority. The priests at 
| that time used a most potent spell, to ter- 
rify those who might wish to join the inva- 
| ders, by refusing them absolution and the 
sacraments of theirchurch; hence, though 
| the province had so recently belonged to 

Great Britain, not more than three bun- 

idred persons joined the American stan- 





dard. 

The Siege of Quebec, of which this 
work contains so interesting a journal, was 
undertaken in 1775-6, by General Mont- 
gomery, and Colonel (afterwards General) 
Arnold, known for his desertion of the 
standard under which he then served. Mr. 
Shortt has added many explanatory notes, 
which elucidate the subject, butas we shall 
not fight these battles over again, we shall 
| merely detach a few passages from the ori- 
| ginal journal, with some of the observa- 
‘tions of Mr. Shortt, and leave them to 
i speak for the work 








The siege, after cight days 
commenced on the 8th, of D 
was continued and 
until the 3st; 


ee 


— 
Preparatiy, 
€C. 1775, ». 
Prosecuted rion. 

So . » uy 
at this line a)! 


ed lost, when a fortunate and — : 
neeuvre turned the tide of affairs oT “ 
tack of the enemy durin Ft 


Y ! 
very brisk :— g the may We 
‘The governor being apprised by. 
peated messengers, some Voluntary ng 
others were ordered to carry hiny rhe 
gence to the castle, in rotation of 
how likely the lower town Was to bili 
the hands of the enemy, the ‘ 
forced our out-post, and nearly Bained oc 
last barrier, he, in Consequence of this 
with the greatest coolness, ordered an iy 
mediate sortie to be made from P,jy, 
Gate to outflank them, conducted |, 
Captain Lawes of the Royal Engineer 
Which party was covered bya Captaiy 
M*‘ Dougal of the Royal Emigrants, an) 
this body had no sooner gained the py. 
tom of the hill than they fell in with the 
rear-guard of the enemy, who were x 
much confounded at so unexpected an x. 
tack, that they immediately threw doy 
their arms, and submitted theinselye 
prisoners without firing a shot. Captain 
Lawes kept boldly advancing (leaving 
M‘Dougal to dispose of the enemy why 
had fallen into his hands, as was though 
proper), and soon gained the out-post a 
Saut du Matelot, which he entered with. 
out Opposition, none of his party having 
as yet come up, and rushed into the mids 
of the rebels, crying out, with the grea- 
est sung froid, ‘You are all my prisoners. 
If the rear party, which consisted of up 
wards of 300, were astonished at being 
made prisoners so unexpectedly, you may 
well conceive the surprise of those who 
had made themselves masters of our post, 
at being addressed in such language— 
‘Tlow,’ said they, ‘ your prisoners! you 
are ours.” £No, no, my dear creatures, 
replied he, ‘1 vow to God you are a 
mine, don’t mistake yourselves” ‘but 
where are your men?’ ‘QO, ho!’ says he, 
‘make yourselves easy about that matter, 
they are all about here, and will be wit' 
you in a twinkling.’ Conversation to that 
purpose, for near ten minutes, was Car 
ried on, during which period a propos 
was made to kill him, which was over 
ruled; in the interim his party arrives 
made themselves masters of the post, ale 
placing the enemy between two fires, & 
cured it, with the assistance of Capt 
M‘Dougil. Thus the whole body ae 
enemy which had taken possession ol on 
Saut du Matelot were made_ prisone’’ 
In this manner we within the town wei 
released from impending ruin through a 
unexpected manceuvre of the general, ©} 
which means their whole party was sino 
killed, wounded, or taken prec” 
among the former were 3 officers 20° » 
privates; 44 were wounded. On out - 
we had only 5 killed and about twits” 
many wounded (say thirteen, ° — 
whom are since dead). ‘The total aoe 
} teams: the um it, Se” 
of prisoners taken was 427, : 
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reported, W 


. be » 
ye soldier down, for which offence he 


yas condemned to receive 300 lashes ; and 
»san observation of his in after times, 
ays he, ‘they promised to 
wd they only gave me 299, for I count- 


V 


ode on a White horse, and led them on to 


h 


maneuvring, to the disaster at Cowpens, 


American Colonel, Washington (soon af- 


for ¢ 


et wounded and made prisoner), com- 


‘Which is Colonel ‘Tarleton?’ 


‘} 


Yot ourtroops in that combat; but it 
nust be recollected most of them were 
soung recruits, who had never seen ser- 
tie. 
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hom were oflicers, pf 
alone Green, Major Biclowe 
auners soe we might quote in 
ye the bravery of the garrisan, but 
pro” Jates to events of so remote a period, 
ee now given must suffice, with the 
x eption of anotice of Captain, after- 
SE General Morgan, who distinguished 
smeelf much in the siege; it is from a 
wteby Mr. Shortts— 
“Morgan had been originally a wag- | 
in General Braddock’s army, dur- | 
“s his ill-fated expedition against Tort | 
Du Quesne (now Pittsburg, on the Mo- | 
agavela); aud having quarrelled, it is | 
itn ith one of the British sentinels 
duty, be raised his fist, and knocked 


including Lieutenant 
, and many 





ot 
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giv 


tea 


Ss 
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at the British still owed him a lash; for, 


sive me 300, 


5 





j them every one’ Fle was afterwards | 


te cause of General Frazer’s being mark- 
edout and shot, in an engagement during | 


he revolutionary war; for, observing that | 
ficer to be the spirit of the troops, as he | 


ve attack in a most gallant manner, he | 


directed one of his company, whom he | 


new to be a good marksman, to ascend a | 
ree, and take particular aim at the ‘man | 
athe white horse,’ which was done in too | 


fal a manner, as that officer was shot 


hough the body from the tree, by the} 
fleman. He also contributed, by skilful 


there Colonel ‘Tarleton commanded. ‘The 


nding the cavalry, is said to have call- 
d out, while in pursuit of the British, 
and one of 
¢ British troopers, who answered, ‘that 
ewas not Lurleton, but thought he could, 
evertheless, do for the American Colo- 
él,’ was shot by Washington’s trumpeter, 
ue attempting to cut that officer down. 
lorgan took advantage of the impetuosi- 
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He was a man of dissipated habits, 


© passed great part of his time in play- | 
Ng atdice, and drinking at taverns, and 


5 
erally went by the nameof the rifleman, 
Hong the British officers, several of 


1) 


‘om Were quartered in his house after | 


‘¢surrender of Cornwallis at York-town.’ 
——s 44>} 

" Wanderer and other Poems. sy. OS. 
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ALLACE, late of the 27th Regiment of 


hin 12mo. pp. 143, London, 1824. 
ave Often had vceasion to observe that 


Lhe , ° 
_ “Non of the sword and the pen is more 
iit ’ ° ° 

PPY in the naval than the mulitary pros 
“S10n : mi 


this probably arises from the for- 
having more leisure to pursue their 
ptation to neglect them. 
isy however, alike 


fr 
“\4 
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writing verse, and we can 


ee 


honourable to both, how different may be 
the result. Mr. Wallace has little of the 
genius of poetry about him, and is so little 
acquainted with some of the rules of verse, 
as to give us an English sonnet of more 
than double the lengthio which it is limited, 
and a French one which, though only half 
the dimensions, is stili too long by a couple 


Se 





of lines. After all, young officers are sel- 
dom more innocently employed than in 
readily forgive 
Mr. Wallace giving double measure 1n his 


sonpets, 
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The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; con- 
sisting of One Thousand and Que Stories. 
Embellished with nearly one hundred and 
jifty Engravings. 8vo. pp. 556, London, 
1524. 

We have nothing to do with criticizing the 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, a work 

alike esteemed by the Arab in the Desert, 


| merous 


and the most polished society in Europe. | 
‘1 have more than once,’ says Colonel | 


Capper, in his Observations on a Passage to 
India, seen the Arabians in the Desert sit- 


with such attention and pleasure, as totally 
to forget the fatigue and hardship with 


which an instant before they were entirely | 


overcome,’ 
Nights’ Entertainments are no nove Itv, vet 


it certainly is new to vet the work neatly | 


printed and embellished with a hundred 
and fifty engravings, for six shillings and 
sixpence. ‘Thanks to the liberality of 
booksellers, and the love of reading in the 
public, our standard works can now be 
afforded at a price which places them with- 
in the reach of all. This is a new era and 
a new feature in literature, which must be 


of incalculable benefit to socicty ; and we | 


hope that the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, which even without its 150 engra- 
vings would be the cheapest work ever 


published, will be followed by a reprint of | 


standard works in every department of lite- 





rature. 

The Young Naturalist, a Tale. By Aticra 
Cavnarine Mant. 12mo. pp. 208. 
London, 1524. 

Turs is a pleasing tale, and well calculated 

to instil principles of morality in a juvenile 

/ mind, through the medium of an imaginary 
| story. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PFHEATRES.—CAUSES OF THE DEtECLINE 
OF THE DRAMA. 

THar the drama has greatly declined, 

of late years, is a fact universally ad- 

mitted, and one for which’ various 

causes have beenassigned. Society, it 

is said by some, no longer presents 


character that it formerly did; conse- 
quently the dramatist can no longer 
}copy from nature with the same suc- 
cess as his predecessor ; every deline- 


those contrasts and that variety of 


But although the Arabian | 


~~ 


- 
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ation of manners and every combina- 
tion of incident have been pre-occu- 
pied. This is an opinion to which we 
can by no means assent; there are still 
on every side of us abundance of follies 
and extravagancies which the comic 
writer may employ to his advantage, 
and those, too, sufficiently varied from 
what were the characteristic ones of the 
preceding age. ‘That there is no par- 
ticular deficiency of materials in this 
respect 1s obvious: and that there 1s no 


very great dearth of the talent requisite 


for pourtraying character or delmeating 
manners, will also appear from the nu- 
able sketches and narratives 
which appear either in our various 
periodicals, or as distinct publications. 
It is true the form of these 1s not dra- 
matic, but their spirit frequently is ; for 
they not seldom exhibit greater power 
and skill in the dialogue, than in the 
other parts of their composition, Again, 


ting round a fire listening to these stories | it is affirmed, that the drama has de- 


clined because the theatre is no longer 
as formerly, a fashionable place of re- 
sort for the upper classes of society,—a 
circumstance which is attributed in 
some degree to the lateness of the pre- 
sent dinner hour, and the taste for 
musical parties; and certainly it must 
be allowed that a man may enjoy in his 
own drawing room, the quintessence of 
the modern drama—the musical part 
without any of the barbarous nonsense 


'—by courtesy styled dialogue—which 


ee 


serves to fill up the space between the 
songs and airs of an opera or melo- 
drame. ‘The size of our theatres, and 
the taste for spectacle, are likewise ac- 
cused as having tended to cause the de- 





-generacy of the drama itself—and in 
our pinion not unjustly, Cos- 


tume and scenery and all that should 


be merely auxiliary, is rendered the 


' most 


important part, so that of a 
modern theatrical piece, it may be 
affirmed, as Ovid says of a fine lady,— 
‘ Minima pars est 
Ipsa puella sui.” 

Melpomene and Thalia have been base- 
ly compelled to abdicate in favour of 
those whom they called in merely as 
allies. The opera of the English stage 
is more preposterous or absurd than 
that of the Italian: the latter has at 
least the grace of consistency. If it 
adopts a less perfect vehicle of imi- 
tation, it does no more than we see 
done in another art, where the bas-re- 
lief has merits of its own, although de- 
cidedly inferior to a picture in close- 
ness of resemblance to nature. . Buta 
picbald species of composition, halt 





prose and half song, ts lke a iumble of 
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sculpture and painting, where by at- 
tempting to combine incompatible ex- 
cellencies, all merit is destroyed. Ow- 
ing to the absurd manner in which 
songs are introduced, what little con- 
nection of dialogue there may be is ut- 
terly destroyed, and the business of the 
scene interrupted. Nor is the practice 
of encores at all calculated to diminis! 
the evil complained of. * 

Singers are seldom good actors: in- 
deed it were greatly to be wondered at 
if they were, when it is considered how 
little the silly situations in which they 
are almost invariably placed, while ex- 
ercising their vocal powers, is favour- 
able to any thing like dramatic pro- 
priety. Hence persons are tolerated as 
performers, who would not otherwise 
be endured on the stage, except in very 
inferior parts. Nor is this the only bad 
consequence : the mischief influences 
those who write for the stage; since 
aware that the person who is to sustain 
perhaps the principal part, is a better 
singer than actor, an author will not be 
disposed to throw away much labour 
on such a character. Nor is a piece 
much improved, when persons who 
have nothing at all to do with the plot, 
are brought in merely for the purpose of 
singing. Another vile practice which 
has tended considerably to deteriorate 
both the drama and actors, is the prac- 
tice of taking measure, if we may so term 
it, of a particular performer, and fash- 
loning parts according to his style and 
manner of acting. 

Then with respect to subjects, how is 
it possible that any thing worthy the 
name of dramatic talent, should be ex- 
ercised on such as form the ground- 
work of a popular melodrame. How 
shall an author write common sense, or 
an audience listen to it amidst the dis- 
tractions of music, scenery, and banditti, 
and goblins, on the one hand ; battles, 
horses, water, conflagrations, blue lights, 
and red fire, on the other. The comic 
muse resigns the hopeless task to the 
Devil, who is, it should seem, general- 
ly the Magnus Apollo, on such occa- 
sions. Andwhen audiences dram them- 
selves might after night with diablerie, 
no wonder that scenes of nature and hu- 
man life should appear insipid. 

These then are some of the causes 
which co-operate more or less to de- 
teriorate our drama; but there is ano- 
ther to which we have not yet adverted, 





* A few nights since, Miss Poton amused the 
spectators, some five or ten minutes, with a 
game of bo-peep, afettuoso, from one of the 
wings, acconpanied by a storm, foriisstmo, of 
clapping and hissing. 





and which, we think, has been as fatal 
to the interests of the stage as an 

of the preceding, and indeed to have 
indirectly led to many of the evils we 
have just pointed out :—we mean the 
excessive difficulties thrown in the wa 

of those who aspire to write forthe thea- 
tre by the managers; and also to the 
system of retaining persons to vamp up 
translations, melodrames, &c. Weare 
told, indeed, that managers are so pes- 
tered with applications from dramatic 
candidates, that it is utterly impossible 
for them to peruse one half; we ourselves 
have been repeatedly informed that 
manuscripts—mostly virgin ones, lay 
by hundreds in the receptacles appro- 
priated to them. ‘This may be so,— 
we however rather doubt it—and if so 
but confirms what we have just said, 
that there is not that attention paid to 
the application of authors, which com- 
mon courtesy demands. Why then, we 
ask, are manuscripts suffered to accu- 
mulate in so shameful a manner? We 
dare say they do not arrive at the thea- 
tre in waggon-loads at a time; at 
least we should suspect that there has 
not been extraordinary abundance of 
them of late—if we may judge from 
the very few which find their way 
to the public. Is there on an average 
even one manuscript offered per diem, 
or even one per week ? However, we 
will even grant that there are about two 
pieces a week, or somewhat more than 
a hundred annually, submitted to the 
managers of each of our theatres. Now 
we have heard of a Spanish comedy in 
twenty-one acts, but as our English 
ones never exceed five, it docs not ap- 
pear to us that it would be quite an 
Herculean effort for the manager, or 
some competent and zmpartial* person 
to read over each manuscript, and either 
return it at once, or inform the writer 
that it will be taken into consideration. 
There is no particular difficulty expe- 
rienced by authors, in obtaining a re- 
ply from a publisher as to his accep- 
tance or rejection of any work, al- 
though the manuscript may contain ten 
or even twenty times as much as that 
of any dramatic piece. Why, then, we 
again ask, are so many obstacles,—so 
much coldness, indifference, and hau- 
teur to be encountered by those who 
attempt to write for the stage? And 
why are comparatively so very few 


* There have been instances known of an 
author’s receiving back his piece as unsuitable 
for representation, and being afterwards sur- 
prised at finding that some worthy person has 
been at the pains of remodeling it for him, and } 





getting if performed 


pieces indeed brought out in the 
of aseason? These are questio “ 
haps not altogether unworthy the ' 
sideration of managers ; for hoon” 
which has long been pursued ne 
haps be found rather shortesichted-n 
there is no doubt but that it has dew 
red many writers of the present da ri 
approaching the theatre at all, as 7 
most any other method of approachin, 
the public offers a readier remunerat;« 
to talent. " 
Another singular feature in the pre 
sent theatrical system, and one whieh 


calls for correetion, is the Practice of 
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borrowing, altering, and vamping up 
any thing that has taken with the towns 
Of a piece with this, is that of repeat. 
ing the same performance, night afe 
night, till the town sickens of it, No 
can we be surprised that people conten 
themselves with going to the theatre s 
seldom, when a couple of eveninss 
gives them all the varicty of a who 
season. 

We have thus endeavoured to throg 
out, in a brief and hasty manner, a few 
hints, as to what we consider some of 
the principal causes of the present low 
state of dramatic performanees. The one 
which we have last mentioned is not, 
by any means, the least considerable; 
nor are we aware that it has been placed 
in the point of view which it deserves 
We are far, however, from saying, that, 
should a different and more liberal sys- 
tem now be pursued, that a correspont- 
ent improvement in the drama itself 
would immediately take place, espe- 
cially so long as many of the other 
causes of its deterioration should sti! 
continue to operate ; neither do we 1n- 
pute all the blame of the present stale 
of theatrical affairs to the theatres 
themselves: a considerable portion 0 
blame must attach itself to the publie; 
for managers and audiences appe! 
reciprocally to have corrupted each 
other's tastes. Still, we do think, that 
considerable good might be effected, i! 
the former would hold out greater et 
couragement to writers, and perm 
them to hope for early attention, age 
fair competition. 

We have by 
subject in all its bearings; 
article would extend to 


no means viewed the 
indeed, this 
a pamphlet, 
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* It is rumoured that the Freischutz yer 
brought out at both the winter thal’ ed 
as the season commences, as if a sing ict 
men of this devil’s dish were not om ae 
Perhaps a little sulphur and brimstone sight 
added to imptove its flayour.—What s months 
ful prospect of variety for the next six MH 
entertainments ! 
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9 attempt to do so; but we 

without first adverting 
* tends much to produce one of 
yet that call for removal, if we 
: 4 have our theatres be frequently 
- We have censured the prac- 
° f repeating the same performance 
mt after night, during the greater part 
Th seasen ; this, however, 1s a natural 
sgsequence of the enormous expense 
sorted in getting up the kind of pieces 
oe in vogue. Expense, in fact, ap- 
as now-a-days to have become one 
‘the criterions by which the public 
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aijmate dramatic merit; and what Is 
ie result of this perverted system fa 
slendid monotony,—a Cloying repeti- 
of the same gorgeous nonsense,— 
soeessions and dances, and dances and 
seessions,—-spectres and demons, and 
»gons and spectres,—burning forests, 
x burning castles, —tyrants,—persecut- 
{damsels,—paragons of lovers,—sen- 
imental beggars,—raving heroines, and 
vatlemen who offer purses of gold, and 
adies who trample them under foot, in 
je most probable manner possible. 
‘wh are the materials, and such is the 
arety, of most of our modern theatri- 
a pieces, which, one would imagine, 
ete produced by some piece of mc- 
‘hanism analagous to a kaleidoscope, or, 
xthaps, rather on the principle of the 
wrorama. For the first five minutes, 
hetoy may please; for the second five 
uidutes, it may be endured; but, at 


upon to make daily note of the error, we 
are at length determined to mention it, 
In nearly every work of fiction which 
comes under the description of tale or 
novel, and those foems which may be 
designated romance in rhyme, we find 
the author regularly quitting the hero 
or heroine when they have arrived at 
marriage, thereby giving young ladies 
to understand, that then the drama 
of life is at an end, and that therefore 
all their hopes, fears, and wishes, ought 
to point only thither, or at least are not 
necessarily called to go beyond that 
bourne. It is apparently supposed by 
these authors that a plunge into matri- 
mony resembles one into Lethe, where- 
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her through the chances and changes of 
life, as to render her deservedly happy 
or miserable, than to render the circum- 
stance of her being such, the recom- 
pense of many virtues and the conse- 
quence of much suffering and many 
‘ hair-breadth  *scapes.’ | confess, 
knowing as |do what men really are 
when the best is made of them, it 
makes my heart ache to think what is to 
become of an elegant fascinating crea- 
ture, whose delicate distresses I have 
been partaking for four long volumes, 
and have at last seen married to some 
lover from whom she has been cruelly 
parted for years. 1 figure to myself a 
thousand trying circumstances to which 





by a!l the past is obliterated, and they 
become a kind of new being, fitted for 


fore them ; that henceforward their per- 
sons, manncrs, temper, and principles, 
are of little importance in society, and 
can offer nothing on which admiration 
may dwell, or from which edification 
may arise. 

Now, with all due deference to these 
multifarious instructors of youth, whose 


frequently scanned of late years, not 
labours, after passing through the re- 


gions of metaphysics and politics, have 
of late boldly soared into that of theo- 





“ethird, it is absolutely intolerable :— 
We can occasionally put up with ab- 


wdity for the sake of sp'endid scenery, | 


, g; but absurdity, not only 
uzht after night, but season after sea- 
“ly puts Our patience to the test: and, 
tier all the expense incurred, and the 
tenhee of taste, we much doubt whe- 
“er the theatres find their account in 
a ahh system. 

‘e know not whether these remarks 
“ever meet the eye of any one con- 
lected with the management of any of 
‘ur theatres : should that, however, be 
, “se, we trust that they may induce 
“M to reflect how far we are correct 


re te. 
al SINGIN 


% 


““Topinton as to the causes which — 


““e tended to deteriorate the drama, 


nied to the remedies we have sug- 
sold, 


———-<@>e--— 


\ cieeg, MATRIMONY. 
hier MSTANCE connected with this 
ty which (notwithstanding the 


“S8and Joe Millerisms continually le- | 


Ve ed at it), is 


Oly to the 


one of great importance, 
young but the old, has 
Nida ‘tuck us as inconsistent and im- 
“hand, as public journalists called 


tom), we beg leave to protest against 
it in the most decisive terms. In point 
of fact, though very young women may 
be very lovely things, and young men 
very heroical ones,—though the deve- 


mation of early virtues are unquestion- 
abiv picasing traits in the picture of hu- 
man neture such works intend to pre- 


most insipid season ; and accordingly we 
‘find that, in those books which present 
ius life as it is, such as the northern 
novels, and many of our own country 
likewise, the actions and feelings, the 


strong features and more marked cha-. 


racteristics of those who are beyond the 
‘spring-tide of existence, have always 
held the first place in our memory. 
| Who does not remember the sayings of 
|Edin O’Chiltru in the Antiquary, 
ibetter than his whom Mr. Oldbuck 
termed ‘the prince of post-chaise 
‘companions °° 

Considered as matter of instruction, 
at which certainly many of these works 
‘really aim, and many more affect to 
aim, would it net be better to take a 
bride to begin with? and so conduct 


the monotonous state of existence be- | 


grey and marble backed volumes are so | 


less by boarding-school misses than | 
their grandmammas, and whose erudite | 


logy (still adhering to the ancient cuse | 


lopment of early affections and the for- 


sent—yet early life is, on the whele, its | 


a being so tender cannot fail to be ex- 
| posed, and | earnestly desire to know, 
if, with so much beauty, she had the 
wisdom never to flirt? with so much 
sensibility, to escape jealousy ? with so 
much liberality, to steer clear of extra- 
vagance ? and with so many temp- 
_ tations to error, prove wise, plous, 
| domestic characters. When they are 
‘very religious, I tremble lest they 
| should degenerate into dull or bigotted 
| when they are literary, I 


I 


WIVES ; 
dread their becoming wise and weari- 
| some blue-stockings ; if they have been 
used to faint, | fear they are too nervous 
| for their dutics, and if they have been 
| spirited, 1 dread their becoming vixens. 
| Alas! these evils are matters of every- 
| day growth in real life, and it is so cer- 
tain that single women neither have the 
| trials, nor can exercise the virtues, ne- 
-cessary in married life, that to bring a 
‘girl down to matrimony, without con- 
ducting her on the other side, is (so far 
as good example is concerned) utterly 
Inadequate tothe end. There are many 
-excellent women in sing'e life unques- 
tionably, but even these are most excel- 
lent in what may betermed marriage 
relations; therefore, it is in married life 
that the sex should be exhibited. 
Dramatic authors appear to be duly 
sensible of this, and we accordingly 
find the devotion, tenderness, activity, 
and energy, of wives very frecnently 
exhibited in their most attractive 
colours on the stage: why, therefore, 
should we be denied the same pleasure 
in those familiar works which fill up 
agreeably so many of those hours, when 
perhaps in fact (though we may call 
them hours of calmness) existence is 
most dear tous? Nor can we see any 
reason why husbands should not be 
shown as they are, by which means the 
truly estimable and desirable might be 
distingished from the showy and attrac- 
tive; and young women, in seeing what 
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they must come to, might iearn what 
they ought to seek and to prefer. 

To such as desire pathetic scenes 
and the display of strong energies, we 
might certainly supply in married life 
the stimulant they require; for it is 
undeniable that no lover holds any lan- 
guage so strong as a husband, nor does 
there occur any scene between the most 
attached couple before marriage, so 
heart-touching and endearing as some 
which must occur to every one as com- 
monly arising afterwards. ‘There is no 
trial on earth so great as the discovery 
of errors in those we love, no exertion 
of true tenderness equal to that of bear- 
ing with faults, or seeking to eradicate 
them, in a partner; nor any tumult of 
the heart so agitating as that mingled 
emotion of blame for the past, hope for 
the future, generous forgiveness on the 
one hand, and oftended affection and 
indignant virtue on the other, which oc- 
cur at times even in the most happy 
marriages. 

If these remarks should be so fortu- 
nate as to attract the attention of our no- 
vel writing ladies, we trust they at least 
will attend to them; as to the gentle- 
men, we have not many hopes that they 
will give us either curtain lectures or 
tearful reconciliations. It is certain that 
love is indeed an episode in the life of 
man, bnt the history of woman: as 
such, it is and ought to be her province 
to describe it. 

—_——+@>>>-e——— 


TheRamblesofAsmodeius, 
No. XLII. 


1 Top you, Mr. Editor, that I would, 
some day, make an ascent in a balloon ; 
I have done so. I said that I would 
visit the moon, and expose the fallacies 
of the Moonich professor; and, lo, 
this Ietter leaves me comfortably seated 
at dinner in the Satellite Hotel, in 
Lunaville, the capital of the country. 
How the balloon was inflated, or L was 
elated, are matters of little moment— 
but I assure you that I had neither hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nor Holland’s gin, but 
a small portion of the Devil’s Elixir, of 
whose wonder-working powers you 
may read in the German book of that 
name, by Hoffman, or in the translation 
by Pierce Gillies, who is suspected of 
having drank a glass of it as well as his 
hero, Medardus. I ascended from my 
earret, which being pretty lofiy, short- 
ened the distance. I shall not, how- 
ever, like my predecessors, who have 
sailed through the air, detain you with 
details about the thermometer or baro- 
meter, fogs, and shivering fits, glasses 
of brandy, flying pigeons, &c.——my obe 











servations were of a more intellectual | 
character, and I particularly noticed 
how and in what ratio sublunary things 
disappeared from my sight. 

Scarcely had | cleared the Monument 
and St. Paul’s, thanI lostsight of Ex-she- 
rift Parkins’s honour and Cobbett’s con- 
sistency, the next moment, not an atom 
of Lord Waithman’s wisdom, or a cer- 
tain M. P.’s courage was visible; on 
throwing out an ounce of sand, the gen- 
tlemanly demeanour and good temper 
of allthe * sergeants learned in the law,’ 
and the pleaders at the Middlesex ses- 
sions, with 2 chief justice’s propriety to 
boot, were no longer perceptible even 
with Dollond’s best telescope; although 
I could very plainly see what hour it 
was by St. Dunstan’s clock to a minute. 
1 had now reached the altitude of a 
mile, and determined to travel the re- 
maining 239,999 miles without taking 
any further thought of your world, your- 
self, excepted, Mr. Editor, for it will be 
perceived by this letter, that I never lost 
sight of you. 

My progress through the regions of 
space infinite, must remain in nubibus ; 
suffice it to say, however, that, although 
people may talk of castles in the air, J 
did not meet with one in which I could 
pass a night, or even get 2 cup of home- 
brewed ;_I therefore advise all future 
travellers to provide themselves with 
something more than a pocket-pistol of 
brandy, which is apt to get exhausted 
before you get to the half-way house, or 
120,000th mile-stone; for, although a 
person may live in theair, the cameleon 
alone can live on it. 

As I approached what we call a pla- 
net, but which I shall prove to be as 
genu-ine a world as our own, | ransack- 
ed my portfolio for the maps of the 
moon by Hevelius, Cassini, Mayer, Rie- 
cioli, Russel, and Schroeter, but parti- 


' 
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eine ceeneneee me 
all levelled their pieces at he Ge 
Now said IT am safe: thy si 

. iT 


and though within duelling 
most of them, they of course mice 
this was the first proof | found of n° 
great similarity the lunar bear . rt 
sublunar inhabitants. me 

Arriving at Lunaville, | proceeded « 
once to the Custom House, where ie 
not searched, nor my trunks rumaced 
for silks, cambrics, &e. | was merh, 
warned, that if I had smuggled Bnolit 
radicalism,French ultra royalty, ar 
bigotry, or German obstinacy, I should 
be condemned to work at a tread-y;) 
for hfe, in the cavern Bernouilli, which 
Mr. Schroeter ascertained is three mile 
and three quarters deep, with an orife: 
more than sixteen miles broad. I wasals: 
questioned pretty closely as to the Pay 
pany I had kept on earth, when] abjured 
all acquaintance with a few individual 
whose names occur in the early part 
this letter. Not that there is an aliey 
act, as we have in England, or that cer. 
tain individua!'s are proscribed, as Lord 
Holland and Lady Morgan are by the 
Emperor of Austria. 

Irom the Custom House, a ticket: 
porter (No. 265,) conducted me to the 
Satellite Hotel, which I found had bees 
so full of company, that it was with 
difficulty mine host could muster mea 
dinner ; in short the remains of an Irish 
stew and a toad-in-a-hole were all | 
could procure; but after a joumeyo 
24,000 miles, a person’s appetite i 
not very squeamish, I devoured tle 
whole, took a dram of moonshine, (fot 
so I find Hollands at Lunaville called, 
as well as by smugglers in the North 
of England), drank my bottle, smoke 
my cigar, and then traveller-like, st 
out to view the city, for happily 
had no letters of introduction to de- 
liver, no visits of ceremony to mast 
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a 
distance of 


Spanish 





cularly the map by the latter, which is 
preity correct as to the inequality of 
the surface, but very deficient, so far as 


or any thing to prevnet my doin; as 
pleased. we 
Accustomed to the periodical ms 





regards high roads, post towns, rivers, 
and canals, which are not at all desig- 
nated, 


sion, I determined to land at once at 
b ] 


Lunaville ; 1 brought to within sight of | 
the country, and at length espied the | 


great fortress and the Ranter’s chapel, 
noticed by Professor Gruithuisen, as 
well as another building, which i took 
ta be the custom-house. In my prozress, 


[ was in considerable danger, at least so | 


I thought, of some sportsmen who were 
grouse-shooting, and who mistook my 
balloon for a bird of prey; fortunately 
for me they were cockney moonites, 
and what is still more fortunate, they 


In consequence of this omis- | 


and reflux of the tides to the extente 
itwenty or thirty feet, in your world, 6 
of which we are told is occasioned bye 
| moon, I expected that its ownocean vs 
almost rise as high as the mountain" 
nitz, which we are assured sby 8 
| tronomers, Is three miles high (but xu: , 
i better) ; judze then my surprise om 

the lunar ocean, as calm as the | 

tine river. The government ofices 
lle are | 


’ ne 
wor 
cir 

. 


as 
gull 
en 

er 


public buildings in Lunaville 
-cipally built of a_ sort of 
Istone, which, in England, * 
|Moonstone, aud is very much ait 
‘the water-opal of Ccy:on. m y. 
‘tion of this stone reminds mé¢ 


| <1 
snicey?" 
1s Cau 
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blunder which an alderman’s 
ade the day before I left London. 
fe heen to Mr. Spencer's, at Hol- 
s v to see a thunderbolt, which, re- 
pan had fallen during the late 
vm, and had represented to be as 
~k gs the head of a common council- 
.» ig any city of Great Britain. Here 
iy met Mr. Gifford, of the Quarterly, 
«j wanting to show off, entered into 
soaversation with him on the science 
+ eglogy, which, of all studies and 
suits, he most detests. In the course 
sher conversation, she talked of what 
‘called salacious earths. The author 





‘the Baviad could bear no longer, 
4 observed, ‘ Madam, I have heard 
‘the loves of the plants, but never 
‘the loves of the earths before.’ 

You will no doubt be anxious to know 
wry thing respecting the government, 
sitical economy, rural economy, &c, 
{his country, with a full description 
‘the manners, customs, and religion 
‘theinhabitants ; but Ido not see why 
‘should spoil a couple of quartos, by 
wticipations in The Literary Chronicle 
whee it then, that the government is 
snarchical: the Salic Jaw is, however, 
ylarfrom obtaining, that the sovereign 
sawaysa female; the poets, who have 
witten more nonsense about the moon 
tan any other luminary, have described 
emoonish majesty as the ¢ Sun’s pale 
wter,’ *‘Phoebus’s dark sister,’ and * Ti- 
a's bight daughter’. I know not 
owalady canbe pale, dark, and bright, 
ut] must confess that they have 
ingularly hit on some of her titles, in 
rich she rivals an Emperor of Chinz. 
‘he title of the sovereign of the Moon 1s 


® Might,’ ‘Queen of Stars and Sha- 
ows,’ ‘Regent of Humours,’ ¢ Mistress 
‘the Skies,’ * Governess of Floods.’ 
“ce. There is a sort of Parliament 

ein which no member is allowed to 

‘more than a quarter of an hour at 

ine, unless he speaks to the purpose; 
ethe debates are short, and so con- 

: ‘dam | of the wisdom of this revue 
| oa that [ shall recommend it to the 
"ha and Commons of Great Britain. 
,' tespect to the religion of the 
lites it is Judaical; and no wonder 
Pa we consider that the Hebrews al- 
: “ Worshipped the moon as a deity, 
Son in her honour, every 
. sd no man was compelled 
asthe * ‘mg good turn deserves 
vit ora 4 1e Moonites only showed 
the Jews ee adopting the religion 
. eapectiae - much more to re- 
Merit for nS the Moonites, but must 
l@ present, since, to quote 





‘impress and Sovereign Beauty of 





one of their own proverbs, £ L’uNE des 
marques de la médtocrité de l'esprit est 
de toujours conter,’ which a cockney 
friend of mine very aptly translates, 
‘A man may talk too much about the 
moon, as well as other things.’ This, 
I hope, will never be the case with 





AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 





There the idle cuckoo sporting, 
Sings love’s own duets reporting, 
Sounds and echoes love-like courting, 
Thus to youth and age they say, 
Tiis is summer’s holiday. 
Come then, lady, haste thee lightly, 
Though the scenes feel warmly, brightly, 
Time consumes their fancies nightly ; 


ASMODEUS. Hence life’s moments pass away, 
ee Laas ose ten seat Like a summer's holiday. J.R.P. 
wiesdetateatla 





Ovrigial Poetry. 
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A ffectionately inscribed to my Father and Mo- 
ther, July 29th, 1824. 


THERE glows a love within my heart, 
So fraught with holy feeling ; 

Thai hope and light and life must part, 
Ere fades its sweet revealing : 

There dwells a chord within my breast, 
That death can only sever ; 

A pulse, whose beating knows no vest, 
But fondly thrills for ever. 


There are two hearts that I can call 
My own, in joy and sorrow, 

From whose pure bland affections, all 
Of earthly hope I borrow. 


That pulse, that chord, that brilliant ray 
Of love, that nought can smother ; 
Breathe but for youm—Ah! need I say! 
My FATHER and my MOTHER !— 
E.S, C##¥¥y, 
POPS OAS L LAP ABE OLPOPPE LOL PLO FADED L LLB LEAL LA OLE LEP LH 
SONG, 
Wisdom, Riches, and Love. 
TO 
Let wisdom boast its classic lore, 
Content am I with love and thee; 
Let misers count their riches store, 
Thou art the choicest gift to me. 





Whilst the dull pedant vainly toils 
Thro’ volumes where grave wisdom lies ; 
I read far fairer holier books, 
Thy lovely face, thy beaming eyes! 
Whilst night by night the hoarding fool, 
Counts o’er and o’er his ill-got pelf; 
I count I watch thy matchless charms, 
And prize a richer store—-thyself'! 


Let wisdom burn ¢ the midnight oil,’ 
Let wealth lie buried in its mine ; 
Enough for me, | own thy love, 
Have sighed o’cr angel’s form Jike thine! 
ng 
POPP CLOSE OP EESLO IPL OL CLO OLEL LODO DEI IOOOE DS 


SUMMER’s HOLIDAY, 


Now the sun is biightly glowing, 

Now the waves are gently flowing, 

Now the trees are sweetly blowing, 
Come, dear lady, while you may, 
This is summer’s holiday. 


See the lark to heaven ascending, 
See the industrious mowers bending, 
And the bees their flowers attending, 
Full of freedom, fond of ray 
In the summer’s holiday. 


At the leafy copse are hopping 
Birus of song, and spriugs are dropping, 
And the stones beneath are stopping 
Little mirror wells to lay 
Fresh for sammer’s holiday. 











Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


ENGLISH Opera Houss.—The popu- 
larity of Der Freischutz, and its conse- 
quent repetition, renders our duty, as 
critics, a sinecure at this theatre, 
Weber’s music and the talents of Miss 
Stephens and Brabham, would be suffi- 
cient to sustain a musical production of 
less striking attractions then Der Frei- 
schutz. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. — Is Wil- 
liam Farren mad? This question we 
answered in the affirmative, when we 
read his dull articles in the London 
Magazine, on the madness of Hamlet 
and Lear; and in proofthat our opinion 
was correct, we will only mention one 
circumstance, which we are sure will be 
deemed conclusive: he assumed the 
character of Dr. Cantwell, in the Hypo- 
crite, on Thursday evening! After this 
the certificate of the whole college of 
physicians, would not convinee us of 
the sanity of Mr. Farren: his person, 
voice, face, and in short every thing 
was against him: senility is his forte, 
and his Dr. Cantwell was a canting 


Lord Ogleby. 








Amongst the novelties in preparation for 
the approaching literary season, is an ad- 
ditional volume of Letters by Anna Se- 
ward ; developing the progress of an early 
attachment, disclosing her more private 
opinions on various subjects, and embrac- 
ing numerous anecdotes of her contempo- 
raries: to which will be prefixed an Essay 
on Miss Seward’s Life and Literary 
Character, by Mr. Harralt. The work 
will be further illustrated by notes, a por- 
trad of Miss Seward, a fuc sunile of her 
hand-writing, &c. 

Karly in the ensuing winter will appear, 
Amaldo, or the Evil Chalice, and other 
Poems, by the author of Lyrical Poems, 
The Siege of Zaragora, Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea, &c. 


The bee: 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
evcccere 
The Classics —A gentleman going down 
to East Grinstead, sat a short time cheek-~ 
by-jowl on the box, with one of those wor- 
thies, a knowing coachman—whom he 


found (as le at first thought) not merely 
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well, but classically educated, from the 
frequent use he made in his discourse 
of Latin quotations, probably got by rote. 
After a deal of conversation, the gentleman 
inquired of him, if he were well acquainted 
with Virgil in the original. —* Virgil! Origi- 
nal ! says he; ‘ there is but one coach called 
the Original, runs this road, and Bill Drake 
drives that !—The gentleman's laughter and 
surprise lasted until they reached a change 
of horses, where John immediately applied 
to the ostler—‘ I say, Dick, do you know 
what coach Virgil drives ?—‘Virgil --Virgil,’ 
cries Dick, scratching his head—‘ I only 
knows one 0’ th’ name, and he keeps an 
ironmonger’s shop opposite St. George's 
Church ? th’ Boro’ !"! 

Mr. Washington Irving prefaces the se- 
cond part of his Tales of a Traveller with a 
motto, nearly like the following, which he 
quotes as ‘ lines from an inn-window 7— 


‘This is the very best world we live in— 
To spend, to lend, or to give in. 


‘But it is the worst world that ever was known— 


To beg, or to borrow, or get one’s own.’ 
Though Mr. Irving may not be aware of 
it, the lines were part of a poetical inscrip- 
tion on a caution-board to a market-gar- 
dener’s or farmer’s field, near Rochester, in 
Kent, and probably still remains. The other 
part of the inscription set forth the dithcul- 
ties of cultivation and threatened trespassers. 
The inscription was painted on a sort of ta- 
blet, occupying one half the front of the 
board, the other half contained an inscrip- 
tion in Latin. 


The Death of Lord Byron. 
He died in the land where the bard and the brave 
Once flourish’d, for freedom their hearts did 
inspire 
The muses in sorrow weep over his grave, 
For they lov’d the soft notes of his soul-thril- 
ling lyre. 
With harp and with sword, from the land of 
his sire, 
He flew, to contend with the foes of the brave, 
And the sons of fair Greece, with his songs did 
WUspie, 
To conquer for fieedom, or sleep in the grave. 


’ 


But ah! in the fulness of glory and might, 
While his justly-earn’d laureis were young 
in their bloom, 
Fiom this ‘valley of tears’ las lis soul taken 
flight, 
Immortal to live ’mid 
fuine. 
On liberty’s shrine, he an offering made 
To conquer or die in defence of her cause, 
But ere it was gain’d, in the grave he was laid, 
*Mid the blessings of Greece and the world’s 
just applause. 
His corse to his own native soil has been borne, 
While Lis heart doth remain a rich treasure 
to Greece, 
Who, grateful for ever, the poet will mourn, 
"Mid the tumuMs of war and the quiets of 
peace. 
And oli: may his faults in forgetfulness lie 
Eclips’d by his worth, may they never re- 
vive— 
Tho’ Byron ’s no more, yet in evergreen bloom, 
O’er his cypress-dark grave his fresh laurels 
shall thrive. IVANHOE. 
United States’ Paper. 
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Good Old Times.—For the satisfaction 
and edification of those who are so apt to 
declaim against the dissoluteness of the 
present day, and contrast all our evils, 
social, moral, and political, with the doings 
of what they are pleased to denominate the 
yood old times, we quote the following 
traits, which may suffice to prove that not- 
withstanding all the cant that has been 
uttered on the subject, our ancestors were 
not prodigies of virtue and chastity, and 
that we have not, all things considered, 
degenerated so very terribly.—In the time 
of Richard Lf. a lord mayor of the city of 
London imported ‘(not cashmires nor 
laces, but) women from Flanders, and kept 
stew-houses, where the dainty and the 
squeamish were to deal in this kind of mer- 
chandise.”’ Henry VII. also granted his 
license to twelve ‘ borde}loes, or stews, hav- 
ing signs painted on their walls to distin- 
guish them and invite the passenger.’ 
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Works published since our last noticve.—Tales of | 


a Traveller, 2 vols. 8vo. 12.4s. Warton's History of 
English Poetry, 4 vols Svo. 22.10s. Translations and 
Imitations, by the author of Ireland, 7s. World in Mi- 
wiatture, Asiatic Islands, 2 vols. 12s. Caprice, 3 vols. ls. 








This day is published, in one very large octavo volume 
to be divided into two, at the purchaser's option, for 
which purpose two scts of title pages will be deli- 
vered, price 27s, boards, 


THE LIBRARY COMPANION ; 


or, the Young Man's Guide and the Old Man's Com- 
fort in the Choice of a Library. 
By the Rev. T. PF. DIBDIN, F.R S.,S.A. 

In this Work the Author has emleavoured to furnish 
his countrymen with a Manual towards the acquisition 
of useful and valuable, as well as rare and curious 
Works, in the several departments of Divinity, History, 
Biography, Voyages aud Travels, the Belles Lettres, 
Poetry, and the Euglish Drama. Prices of the more 
valuable and uncommon Works are noticed fur the cou- 
venience of purchasers; there is also a Syuoptical Ta- 
ble of Contents, and a General Index. A tew Copies 
are struck off on large paper, to arrange with the other 
Works of the Author. Price £4. 4s. boards. 

Priuted for Harding, Triphook, and Lepard, Finsbury 
Square, and John Major, Fleet Strect. ; 





A PRACTICAL GUIDE to-the 
COMPOSITION and APPLICATION of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; or, a Compendious System of 
Euglish Grammar, Literary Criticism, and Practical Lo- 
e c, illustrated by apppropriate Definitions and Rules, 
Examples and Exercises, arranged upon a plan eutirely 
new, and adapted to explain the principles of these im- 
portant Branches of Education, in such a regular and 
systematic manner, as to enable the Reader to apply the 
Rules contained inthe Work to practical purposes. 
By PETER SMITH, A.M. 

Teacher of English Composition, &c. Edinburgh. 

As the volume comprehends a complete course of 
elementary instruction, in philology, composition, 
and reasoning, it may be cousidered as a deside- 
ratum which has not been hitherto supplied by any for- 
mer publication, and will, it is presumed, be founda 
useful guide to all whoare desirous of writing, speak- 
ing, and reasoning, accurately on any subject. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. and 
W. B. Whittaker, Londouw 
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This day is published, in 2 yo 


THe PROSE and >) TICAL 
Sof HENRY KIRK 
ful Portrait. Proof impressions sy aetgwith bean. 
ar}. a price 2s. 6d. OrtTait, og |, 
ondon: printed for A. 
Court, Blackfriars. Robertson and Co,, 1, Bee 
Also, just publishe 
The PORTICAL NOTE BOOK’ and Ep 
MATIC MUSEUM. embellished with a bec oe 
nette, royal 18mo. price 7s, nutifal Ve 


Nearly a, 
DER FREISCHUTZ; or, thes, 


venth Bullet: a Series of Twelve i 
popular Opera; drawn by an Amateur tna . 
George Cruikshank, with a Travestie of the Drawa " 
This day is pnblishea | 
The OLD ENGLISH DRAMA, No. 4. com. 
The Rape of Lucrece, a true Roman Trogedy be 
mas Heywood; with the Merry Songs of Valero 
Roman Senator, complete. =~ 

Printed for C. Bald wyn, Newgate Street, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION T 
JESTY. O HIS Mi. 


ls. 12mo, Price 








This day are published, in 3 vols. crow 
£1. 16s, m Gro, 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, ILL: 
TRATIVE of ENGLISH HISTORY, includine ». 
merous Royal Letters, from Autographs in the Britis 
Museum, and one or two other Collections, With Notes 
and Illustrations, 
By HENRY ELLIS, F.R.S,. Sec. 8 A. 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museam, 


This Work contains Portraits of King Henry Vill 
and his Jester, Will Somers, from an [iluminatioy i 
that Monarch’s own Psalter, still preserved among th 
Royal Manuscripts iv the British Museum; a fi 
mile of the Plan drawn by Lord Burghley's own haat 
for the arrangement of the Trial of Mary Queea « 
Scets; and a fac-simile of the Seal and Signature tothe 
Carte.blanche which Prince Charles sent to the Parle 
ment to save his Fathei’s life; also from Autographs ia 
the British Museum, 


‘Mr Ellis has performed h's task in a manvers & 
tisfactory and so able. that our respect for his judgment 
and intelligence, high as it was before, has been grei 
ly raised. The letters are chosen with much discrim 
nation, and not only throw strong lights upon may 
interesting points of our national history, but, nar 
markable manner, illustrate a pumber of political que 
tious hitherto involved in inexplicable intricay.- 
Lit. Gaz. 

* Of such a collection as this, it it im ossible to speit 
too highly, and the discrimination aud research of ie 
editor are too well known to the public to require ow 
eulogy.’ —Litcrary Chronicle. 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, and Lepard, Finsbey 
Square, London. 
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OCTAVO EDITION OF PILKINGTON'S DIC- 
TIONARY OF PAINTERS. 
Tiis day is published, in 2 large vols. Svo. price £1. 4 
in beads, 


THE GENERAL DICTIONARY 


of PAINTERS, containing Memoirs of the Lin 
copious account of the Works of the most wong” 
ists, from the revival of Painting by Cimabue, ! 
year 1250, to the present time. i 
By MATTHEW PILKINGTON, A ae 
A new edition, revised and corrected wep 
with the addition of above fourteen boners arts 
including Memoirs of all the distingelee \ 
the British School of Painting. Lad 
Iu this new edition of a much approved on ee 
work, the editors have spared no paius 10 ‘the debe 
perfect as possible, as well in Spy ee ofl 
evcies, as in correcting the numerous oF tions 
and dates contained in all the preceding sarticles ox 
have also, in many instances, enlarged the sone cae 
cially those of the great masters; and, , Buon™ 
such as Lionardo da Vinci, Michael Ange eee g tt 
Raffaelle, Rubens, Vandyck, &e. the lives 
tirely re-written. - arket: 
Publi-hed by Thomas M‘Lean, 26, He aburst 
Charles Smith aud Co. Hanover Stree", = 
A f ¢ wy 
London :—Published by Davidson, at Noi 
Street, Strand, where advertisements st pat)" 
and communications ‘ for the Editor (Peed Mars 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin Mpicha™ 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray. Creed Trerlant, Cal" 
Cornhill Py Cnapyle, Pall. Mall; Co Glas s 
Street, Edinburgh; Griltin and Se ais op rit 
hy all other Booksellers and Newsver 
by Davidson, 16, Serte’s Place, Care? © 
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